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PREHISTORIC CONTACT OF AMERICANS WITH 
OCEANIC OR ASIATIC PEOPLES. 


By Pror. Cyrus THOMAS 


III. 


Mr. Bancroft* says: “I have often wondered why California 
was not the seat of a primitive civilization; why, upon every 
converging line the race deteriorates as this center is approached; 
why, withacool, salubrious seaboard, a hot and healthful interior, 
with alternate rainy and dry seasons, alternate seasons of labor 
and leisure which encourage producing and hoarding and which 
are the primary incentives to accumulation and wealth, in this 
hot and cool, moist and dry, and invigorating atmosphere, with 
a fertile soil, a climate which is no part of the year can be 
called cold or inhospitable, should be found one of the lowest 
phases of humanity on the North American continent. The 
cause must be sought in periods more remote, in the convul- 
sions of nature now stilled* in the tumults of nations whose 
history lies forgotten, forever buried in the past. Theories 
never will solve the mystery. Indeed there is no reason why. 
the foundations of the Aztec and Maya-Quiche civilizations 
may not have been laid north of the thirty-fifth parallel, 
although no architectural remains have been discovered there, 
nor other proof of such an origin.” 

He adds further: ‘That California and many other parts of 
North America could not have been the seat of a primitive 
civilization, cannot be proved upon the basis of physical hypo- 
thesis.” And yet it must be admitted, although we may be 
unable to solve the mystery, that there was some cause, some 
impetus, something which gave rise to the civilization of 
Mexico and Central America which did not exist, or occur in 
other parts of North America, Reference to the fact that there 





*Native Races, Vol. 2, p. 53. 
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were centres of civilization in other parts of the world, as Peru 
in South America, and certain points on the Eastern Continent, 
furnishes no answer to the inquiry, until the cause or reason for 
this development at the other points is shown. The time has 
passed when the mere statement that such things have occurred 
elsewhere and again and again, will suffice as an answer to 
these inquiries. The investigation of to-day demands a specific 
reply to the question, “Why is this so?” ora candid confession 
of inability to solve the mystery. Where the latter concession 
is made, the subject is open to suggestion and theory so far as 
these can be based upon legitimate data. There is nothing in- 
consistent with the true scientific method in this course, if the 
steps are legitimately taken and the suggestion or theory is 
merely a reaching out beyond the last determined foothold for 
other ground. 

There must have been a cause, an impetus, which gave rise 
to the civilization of Mexico and Central America. What was 
this cause, this impetus? Terrien de Lacouperie* says: ‘The 
science of history has now shown, in all known instances, that 
centres of civilization never arose elsewhere than amid a con- 
flict of races, when sparks, coming from a more enlightened 
quarter, have brovght in an initiating and leading spirit, under 
the form of one or several men, or of immigrating tribes, incited 
by trade, religion, or in search of safety. The same science has 
shown, moreover, that man has always traveled more exten- 
sively than was formerly supposed, that there is no such thing 
as the history of one country.” 

It is true it may be said there must have been a first center 
where civilization arose, so to speak, spontaneously, conse- 
quently the same thing may occur again and elsewhere. This 
is doubtless a reasonable supposition, but the writer alluded to 
refers to the “known instances,” to the facts as revealed by his- 
tory. Therefore if his statement be correct this historical fact 
should be our guide in discussing the question, rather than a 
mere supposition, though apparently ever so reasonable. 

The civilization of China was for a long time considered un- 
accountable and was generally supposed to be of indigenous 
growth. Recent investigations have, however, at last dis- 
pelled this view, and brought conviction that this civilization 
was, in part at least, derived from the more western regions in 
the basins of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

That California was the converging point of numerous ethnic 
stocks is made evident by the linguistic map of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. But the spark necessary to kindle the blaze of 
civilization was wanting, hence naught but the heaps of savage 
rubbish or the evidence of savage life remain to tell the story 

of the past. 
' The region of Southern Mexico and that drained by the 
Usumacinta was also an area of converging stocks. Here 





*West Orig. Chinese Civilization, p. ix. 
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civilization developed to a wonderful degree as contrasted with 
the savagery of the rest of North America. If Lacouperie’s 
theory be correct, whence came the spark ? 

Although it is admitted that the question is one difficult to 
answer Satisfactorily, there are some broad and comprehensive 
considerations which seem to eliminate some of the supposed 
factors of the problem and at the same time point out the 
direction in which we must look for a solution. Two sugges- 
tions which have been advanced appear to be gaining accep- 
tance among investigators. One, that the types of the Pacific 
slope (including Mexico and Central America), when taken as 
a whole, differ widely from those of the Atlantic slope; the 
other, that the former have so many resemblances to those of 
Oceanica and the opposite Pacific coasts, as to suggest the 
possibility of having received an impress therefrom. If these 
be conceded, as now appears will most likely be the final con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the numerous blows they are destined 
to receive, all reference to the eastern side of the continent, for 
the original germ, will be eliminated. 

There are also other general considerations which seem to 
have a bearing on the question, and a tendency to restrict the 
line of research. Bancroft asserts that “the tendency of 
modern research is to prove the great antiquity of the Amer- 
ican civilization as well as of the American people; and if 
either was drawn from a toreign source, it was at a time prob- 
ably so remote as to antedate any old-world culture now ex- 
isting, and to prevent any light being thrown on the offspring, 
by a study of the parent stock.” This may be, and seobaaly 
is true in regard to the origin of the people of America, but 
there is nothing to prove its truth in regard to the great an- 
tiquity of Central America civilization—in fact all the evidence 
lies in the other scale. 

This writer, as do nearly all others of the present day, attri- 
bute the remaining evidences of this civilization to the direct 
ancestors of the people occupying the country in the sixteenth 
century. That many of the edifices were in use down to the 
arrival of the Spaniards, though others had been long aban- 
doned, is generally conceded. On the other hand, it is evi- 
dent from the range of this civilization, and the number of 
stocks it included in whole or in part, that its development 
must have taken place after these various stocks had reached 
substantially their historic seats, and after their differentiation 
into the known tribes. I venture the assertion, which I do not 
believe can be successfully controverted, that one thousand 
years preceding the Spanish conquest is a sufficient allowance 
of time for the development and progress of this Central 
American civilization. I do not say it did not reach back to a 
more distant date, but that this length of time or perhaps even 
less, is sufficient as a minimum allowance. If the opinions of 
Fergusson and Wheeler be accepted, the budding and com- 
plete development of the architectural art in India embraced 
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much less time than we have allowed as the minimum in Cen- 
tral America. 

Max Muller says: “Any attempt to recognize, in the in- 
habitants of America, descendants of Jews, Phenicians, Chinese 
or Celts are for the present simply hopeless, and are in fact 
outside the pale of real science.” This may be true, but it is 
not a fair statement of the general question. The investiga- 
tion of the origin of the American aborigines is not necessarily 
outside the pale of real science any more than is the question 
of the original home of the Aryans. Science has reached the 
conclusion that America was peopled trom the old world. 
Such investigations therefore as have for their object the 
elimination of factors and narrowing the bounds of the discus- 
sion are, notwithstanding the assertion of such high authority, 
clearly within the pale of science. New data are constantly 
coming to the surface which enable the investigator to correct 
some error or strengthen some argument. 

That the original peopling of the continent lies so far back 
in the past as to render the comparison of customs, habits, arts, 
etc., with a view of determining from what particular people 
they were derived, valueless, is doubtless true. This, however, 
is but one branch of the general question, but one phase of the 
subject. Other, possibly many, arrivals at points along the 
coasts may have occurred during the long series of centuries 
which have passed since the arrival of the first immigrants. 
This possibility, or rather strong probability, opens a wide field 
for legitimate scientific investigation, which is quite distinct 
from the question of the original peopling or first introduction 
of population. 

In this view of the subject the conclusion thtt the Pacific 
types have by some means been impressed on the west coast 
tribes becomes important, for, as Prof. Dall has well said, these 
“are not primitive customs, but things which appertain to a 
point considerably above the lowest scale of development in 
culture.” It is evident therefore, if this conclusion be correct, 
that this impress must have been received many ages after the 
first peopling of the continent. Stocks and tribes must have 
been developed and spread over a large part of the continental 
area, and those of the Atlantic slope must, if derived from the 
same original stock, have been separated from those of the 
Pacific slope. If the existence of these Pacific types be ad- 
mitted, as will certainly be ultimately the case, this conclusion 
is inevitable. It proves beyond question the fact of prehis- 
toric contact with peoples of the Pacific islands or eastern 
Asia. More than that, it proves that the theory, which has 
been generally, though far from universally, adopted in recent 
years, that all the steps of culture progress of the natives of 
America have been indigenous, is untenable. 

The object, however, of the present writer, is far more 
limited in its scope than the broad fields covered by these 
questions. It relates only to the native civilization of Mexico 
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and Central Mexico. And is limited to a discussion of the 
question of probable contact in prehistoric times with Asiatic 
or Oceanic peoples, by which this civilization was brought 
about, accelerated or affected. 

This civilization, as is well known, was not general in its 
character, but along certain lines, which is of. itself an indica- 
tion of exotic origin. “The art,” says one writer, “in which 
these people excelled was that of architecture. They were 
born builders from a remote epoch.” 

There is nothing therefore in the broad and general view of 
this civilization, of its era, character, or extent, that militates 
against the theory that the original spark, the germ, was derived 
from Malaysia or Southeastern Asia. 

In a recent article in one of our periodicals, the writer, after 
alluding to a paper by Dr. Seler in the Preussische Fahrbucher, 
adds the following remark: 

“Tn singular and sad contrast to these truly scientific views 
are the efforts of a local school of American students to re- 
habilitate the time-worn hypotheses of Asiatic and Polynesian 
influences in the native cultures of our continent. The present 
leader of this misdirected tendency is Professor O. T. Mason, 
whose articles in the International Archives of Ethnography, 
and in the American Anthropologist bearing on this question 
do the utmost credit-to his extensive learning and the skill 
with which he can bring it to bear in a lost cause. His latest, 
entitled “Similarities of Culture,” (Amer. Anthrop, April, 1895) 
is so excellent an effort that it is all the more painful to see its 
true intent is to bolster up a moribund chimera. It is to be 
hoped that they will not influence younger workers in the field 
to waste theig energies in pursuing these will-o’-the-wisps of 
science which will only lead them to bootless quests.” 

This is decidedly refreshing, coming as it does from one who 
but a short time ago put forth a theory in regard to the peo- 
pling of America which does not appear to have a single sound 
leg to support it. If Prof. Mason’s theory is without any prob- 
able basis, this will no doubt be made apparent. This method 
of contrasting the theory of one writer with that of another 
settles nothing except that the question is a controverted one. 
Mere dictatorial statements are no longer current coin in 
science. Prof. Mason’s opinion as a scientist in the lines he 
follows is entitled to as much weight as Dr. Seler’s. The facts 
and arguments presented are the only true tests by which to 
judge them. 

The origin of the American Indians, and also of the native 
American civilization, are yet unsolved problems which science 
may legitimately attack on all sides with the hope of possibly 
clearing the way to a satisfactory solution. Conclusions in re- 
gard to the origin of the civilizations of the old continent which 
were considered settled are being rudely shaken, and in some 
cases overturned by recent investigations. The new data bear- 
ing on these subjects will from time to time be brought into 
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the study of the unsettled questions, and it is proper they 
should, as some additional light will be gained, though the 
problems remain unsolved. I therefore advise the writer not 
to feel “pained,” though he should fail to bridle these investi- 
gations; some good will come from them though they be by 
“American students.” 

I have not seen the Preussische Fahrbucher that contains Dr. 
Seler’s article, yet if permitted to judge by an extract in the 
“Literary Digest,” his reasoning in one instance at least ap- 
pears to be based on error. According to this extract he says: 
“The attempts to deduce the beginning of American civiliza- 
tion from foreign sources are all the more curious as nobody 
tries to prove that Chinese civilization began in Egypt or In- 
dian civilization in Chaldea.’ Of course no one will contend 
that the reference is intended to be limited to Egypt, as it is 
clear the writer merely means to say that no one attempts to 
derive Chinese civilization from outside, or foreign sources, 
otherwise the illustration is inapplicable. 

Now it so happens that I have before me at this moment a 
large octavo work, (1894) of some four hundred closely printed 

ages, by Terrien de Lacouperie, (professor of Indo-Chinese 

hilology, director of “The Babylonian and Oriental Record,” 
whose works have been laureated on two occasions by the 
Academy des Inscription at Belles-Lettres), the object of 
which is to prove the “Western Origin of the Early Chinese 
Civilization”; the centers of civilization in Southwestern Asia 
or the basins of the Euphrates and Tigris being the chief 
sources from which it was drawn. This writer asserts in his in- 
troduction that his views have “received the approbation of no 
less than four scores of scholars of eminence, including some 
of the leading Sinologists, Assyriologists and Orientalists of 
the day.” Ina previous work the same writer produced evi- 
dence to show that the Chinese written characters were de- 
rived from the archaic cuneiform writing. This he says “has 
received confirmatory evidences, direct and circumstantial, 
from all sides, and is now definitely settled.” It is certain 
therefore that Dr. Seler has erred in referring to Chinese civili- 
zation as one which no person claims to be of exotic origin. 

Fergusson, who is accepted as high authority in regard to 
architecture, declares in his “History of Architecture” that the 
Indians learned this art (stone architecture) from the Bactrian 
Greeks. This, however, is disputed by Mitra and Cunningham, 
though the latter agrees with Fergusson in believing they de- 
rived the art of sculpture from the Greeks. 

Before referring to other items of comparison, attention is 
called to a general consideration ‘relating to the opposite or 
Asiatic end of the line, which must not be lost sight of in this 
discussion. We have referred to the calendar formerly in use 
in Java as presenting strong and remarkable resemblances to 
that of Central America and as furnishing a justification for the 
belief in prehistoric contact. As by tracing back the race of 
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this island to their probable continental home other and earlier 
a yp of their customs, arts, beliefs, etc , may throw additional 
ight on the subject now under discussion, we call attention to 
the following items: 


Notwithstanding the strong Hindu influence in ome | the 
mythology, architecture, religious belief and language of this 
people, yet the theory that the Malays are connected with or 
derived from the Hindus or Indo-Aryan race is by no means 
universally accepted. The school which suggests an Indo-Chi- 
nese origin contains a number of able scholars. This region, as 
is claimed by A. H. Keane, was the meeting point of the two 
great Asiatic races, the Caucasian (which he uses as a 
synonymous with the Aryan) and the Mongolian. Althou 
he does not follow Wallace in connecting the Malay with the 
Mongolian type, he believes “the brown races of Malaysia con- 
sist exclusively of these two elements variously intermingled, 
the Caucasian forming everywhere the substratum.” As our 
only object at present is to justify reference inour comparisons 
to the customs, beliefs, etc., of this Indo-Chinese region, a 
further discussion of this point is unnecessary here. However, 
we quote the following from the writer named, and proceed 
with our discussion.* 

“We have seen that the Caucasian Khmers were the first to 
reach Farther India, where they may be regarded as the true 
aborigines, and that the Mongolian, Annamese, Burmese, Siam- 
ese, etc., were later intruders from the north and the north- 
west. Now my contention is that the Caucasians were also the 
first to reach Malaysia, driven southwards in fact by the pres- 
sure of the Mongolians from the north. This is the natural 
sequence, and this is the condition of things required by the 
state of the Malaysian languages. The polysyllabic speaking 
Khmers were everywhere in possession of the field when the 
monosyllabic speaking Mongolians also reached the Archipel- 
ago. But the two linguistic systems are absolutely irreconcil- 
able; hence when settling in the islands, and amalgamating, as 
we know they did, with Caucasians, the Mongolians were fain 
to lay aside their peculiar speech, and adopt that of those in 
possession of the land. Crawfurd opportunely remarks that 
‘the Chinese have been settled in great numbers throughout 
the Archipelago for many centuries, and intermarry with the 
native inhabitants; yet there are certainly not a dozen words of 
the Chinese language in Malay, Javanese, or any other native 
tongue of the Archipelago.’ So also with the Siamese, who, 
though conterminous with the Malays at the north frontier of 
Malacca, ‘have not adopted half a dozen words of Malay, and 
the Malays no Siamese words at all.’ 

“We find therefore that in Malaysia, as almost everywhere 
else, the ethnical elements are mixed—Caucasian and Mongo- 





*A. H. Keane, “On the Relations of the Indo-Chinese and Inter-Oceanic Races,” 
Journal Anthrop, Inst. G. B. and Ireland, Vol. 9, pp. 269-270. 
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lian—but the linguistic remains, as it always does, unmixed in 
its structure. We can speak of a pure Malay ethnical family. 
The latter is everywhere made up of Caucasian and Mongolian 
elements variously combined; the former, as we shall now see, 
is substantially Caucasian or Cambojan.” 

The following from J. Harmand: “Les Races Indo-Chinese,” 
as given in the Revue d’Ethnographie,* is so applicable here 
that we cannot refrain from inserting it. 

“It would be important to search out the analogies which may 
exist between the Cambodgiens and the Kouys on one side, 
and the populations of the interior of Java on the other side, 
which have, as is known, left monuments which present, with 
those of the ancient Cambodge, most striking analogies. 
According to M. Pierro, director of the botanical garden of 
Saigon, these Javanese are almost identical in aspect with the 
Cambodgiens. Is not the one descended from the other? or 
rather have not the two peoples but one common origin? 
Would not there be in that a new mode of explaining the evi- 
dent traces of Malay blood which are found everywhere in 
Indo-China, save among some families of genuine savages of 
the great chain?” 


This statement by Harmand is valuable in this connection, 
as it seems to indicate the particular section from whence the 
Javanese were derived. The fact that in Cambodia monuments 
are found presentiug the features of the pre-Hindu structures 
of Java, carries back the date of the knowledge of the building 
art to a time sufficiently distant to cover any expedition which 
we may suppose to have been stranded on the Mexican or Cen- 
tral American coast, and which gave impetus to the civilization 
of that section. 

Time is, of course, an important factor in the discussion of 
the theory or supposition presented in this series of articles. 
If the Maya and Mexican civilization was derived from or 
largely influenced by the introduction of a foreign element 
from Malaysia or Southeastern Asia, this introduction must 
have occurred at a date sufficiently distant in the past to allow 
time for the development of this civilization so far as it was 
thus derived. On the other hand the arts, customs, etc., intro- 
duced must have been in existence in the section from whence 
this foreign element came, at the time of its departure there- 
from. 

It is supposed by more than one author that the peopling of 
the Polynesian islands by the brown race, or Malays, began at 
a date not earlier than the beginning of ourera. If at the time 
this dispersion was going on an expedition from the original 
hive, driven by stress of weather and drifted by the ocean 
currents, was stranded on the Mexican or Central American 
coast, all the requirements of the theory are met. On the 
one side, sufficient time is given for the development of the 





*Tom. II, 1888, p. 85. 
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civilization in Central America, and on the other the date is 
not carried back of the culture era on the Asiatic side. More- 
over, the supposition includes nothing but what is paralleled 
by numerous examples; and furnishes explanations of facts on 
the American side with a less stretch of imagination than that 
which assumes that this civilization was wholly indigenous and 
local. 

In this connection attention is called to some resemblances 
in architectural monuments which appear to be significant, 
though I confess that I am not sufficiently versed in the history 
of architecture to decide to what extent similarities must be 
carried to render them pertinent in this discussion. 

By referring to Raffles’ “History of Java” (Edition ot 1830), 
plate 31, we observe the figure of a pyramid so nearly resem- 
bling some of those figured by Stephens—as Mayapan, etc.— 
as to present scarcely the slightest distinguishing characteristic. 
It is truncated and situated on the most elevated of three 
successive terraces, and the sides face the cardinal points. It 
is one of the most ancient structures discovered on the island, 
and, according to the writer referred to, bears indications of 
pertaining to a different form of worship than most of the 
other monuments. It evidently belongs to the pre-Hindu era 
of the island’s history. 

Unfortunately the only work I have at hand relating to Cam- 
bodia is a short article by Aymonier in the Journal Asiatique 
(April-June, 1883), relating to inscriptions found on the monu- 
ments. However, it appears from two or three brief statements 
that it was the custom there also to place the structures on 
two, three or more successive terraces. That the same custom 
prevailed in Central America, especially in Yutacan, is well 
known. ‘Having fixed upon a site for a proposed edifice,” 
says Bancroft, “the Maya builder invariably erected an artificial 
elevation on which it might rest.” “Buildings resting on the 
natural surface ot the earth are unknown.” “Most of the 
larger mounds have two or more terrace-platforms on their 
slope.” Three successive terraces are observed in several in- 
stances, as at Uxmal and elsewhere. 

Another particular in which the structures of the two sec- 
tions agree is that of forming the ceiling by the “triangula 
arch,” or arch in the form of an inverted V. Compare plates 
30 and 33 of Raffles’ work with the examples given by Stephens, 
when it will at once be seen that precisely the same method in 
this respect was adopted in the two sections. So nearly alike 
are some of them that an interchange would scarcely introduce 
an error worth noticing. 

Having alluded to Cambodia, I can not refrain from intro- 
ducing an item of evidence from that country which is of the 
utmost importance in this discussion, which is in fact a com 
plete reversal of a hitherto supposed insurmountable objection 
to our theory. The Malays and Hindus, as is well known, use 
the decimal system in enumeration; while, as is equally well 
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known, the Mayas use the vigesimal system, counting by 
twenties instead of by tens. This difference in methods is a 
serious, though I do not think by any means fatal objection to 
the theory, for it is not claimed that every item of culture 
among the Mayas was introduced. An examination, however, 
of Aymonier’s article above mentioned shows that this objec- 
tion was not well taken. This enterprising explorer and 
investigator has discovered, by an examination of the various 
inscriptions of Bakou and Loley, two systems of enumeration. 
One of these, which appears to be the more recent and gener- 
ally used, corresponding to the Hindu or decimal system; the 
other and more ancient being the vigesimal system, and hence 
similar to the Maya method. 

The examples he gives in the originai characters make this 
so clear as to leave no doubt on the point. There are charac- 
ters for each of the nine digits, for 20 and for 100. The character 
for 20 is distinct, and not two tens. “The greater part,’ says 
Aymonier, speaking of the figures, “have a special form. More- 
over, instead of having the value of position, each has only its 
proper value and must be added to the adjoining figures to 
give the number indicated. * * * The total of 198 in 
enumerating is represented by 100, 80, 10,8. The special form 
of the figures of tens offer us a trace of the ancient enumera- 
tion by twenty and by forty up to one hundred. It is known 
that the names of the tens used to-day are borrowed from the 
Siamese language.”” He then refers to the examples given on 
the opposite page, in which he separates by a dash the corres- 
ponding numbers of the two systems. Of the characters for 
the digits, ““4 to 9g are common to the two systems.” 

The characters are to be read from left to right. For two 
twenties the character for I is placed over that for 20; for 
three twenties, that for 2is placed over it; and for four twenties 
that for 3. From this it would appear that the upper number 
indicates the repititions, the character for 20 being counted as 
one time. In order to indicate 37, there is first the character 
for 20, then for 10, and last for 7. The 40 is two twenties; 50 
two twenties and ten; 60 three twenties; 80 four twenties; “98 
is four twenties, ten and eight; for 384 is three hundreds, four 
twenties and four. A mingling of the two systems is apparent 
in some of the examples given by Aymonier, but the evidence 
of the ancient vigesimal system is too clear and distinct to 
permit of doubt. This fact, as all must admit, is a strong point 
in favor of the theory of contact with people from Southeast- 
ern Asia. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that the Javan inscriptions 
were in low-relief, as the Maya are. 

Turning again to India, we refer first to an account given by 
Caleb Wright in his “India and Its Inhabitants” of certain relig- 
ious penances and sacrifices practiced in certain sections. For 
example, he states that in some sections it was not unusual for 
e ligious devotees to bore the tongue and pass through it a 
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cord or even'a serpent. Now it is well known that a similar 
custom was followed in Mexico and Central America. This is 
testified to by Sahagun, Torquemado, Clavigero and Landa. 
It is also distinctly shown in a figure given by Charnay* from 
a stone lintel found at Lorillard City. 

Wright also mentions a kind of human sacrifice which re- 
minds us strongly of a horrible practice of the Mexican priest- 
hood. He says the Kunds (Khonds) worshiped a goddess 
called Bhuenee, to whom they offered at certain times human 
victims. ‘The victims, who must be in the freshness and bloom 
of youth, are procured by stealing children from distant vil- 
lages and rearing them until they become large enough to be 
acceptable to the goddess. At the time of the sacrifice, the 
victim is tied to a post; the sacrificer, with an axe in his hand, 
slowly advances towards him, chanting to the goddess and her 
traina hymn. As soon as the hymn is finished, with one blow 
of the axe the chest of the devoted youth is laid open. The 
sacrificer instantly thrusts in his hand and tears out the heart. 
Then while the victim is writhing in the agonies of death, the 
multitude rush upon him, each one tearing out a part of his 
vitals or cutting off a piece of flesh from the bones; for, accord- 
ing to their superstitions, the pieces have no virtue unless they 
are secured before life is extinct.” Sir John Lubbcockt men- 
tions the same sacrifice. 

The Mexican custom of offering human sacrifice by opening 
the breast and tearing out the heart, is too well known to need 
any proof here. It is true that it has been said that this was a 
comparatively modern innovation with this people, but there 
is no satisfactory evidence to sustain this opinion. How far 
back it reaches is unknown. So it has been said in regard to 
human sacrifice in India, but a native of that country—Rajandrala 
Mitra—(“Indo-Aryans’’) has recently shown from the ancient 
writings that the practice was at least as old as the Vedas.{ He 
also substantiates Wright’s account given above, at least so far 
as to mention this sacrifice by the Khonds of Western Orissa 
to the earth goddess Tari Pennu (as he writes the name). In 
immediate connection he quotes the following from Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” where he speaks of sacrifice to Tez- 
catlipoca: “A year before the intended sacrifice, a captive dis- 
tinguished for his personal beauty and without a blemish on 
his body, was selected to represent this deity. Certain tutors 
took charge of him and instructed him how to perform his 
new part with becoming grace and dignity.” Let the reader 
compare this with Wright’s statement. 

Of course I do not allude here to the simple fact that human 
sacrifice was practiced in the two distant regions, but to the 
particular method of this sacrifice and the special character of 
the victim. 





**Ancient Cities of the New World.” 

tOrigin of Civilization, p. 240. 

+I have not seen the reference to this sacrifice, by Reclus, Mem. de la Doc. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, 1883. 
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In Mexican mythology the deceitful and crafty Tezcatlipoca 
in his contests with the mild and gentle Quetzalcoatl at last 
deceives him into drinking the wine of the maguey plant, by 
which he is intoxicated, and his downfall accomplished. A 
precisely similar myth prevailed among the Burmese in regard 
to their Bhudda, Godama. But in this case Bhudda, who 
among the Hindus corresponds more nearly to the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, is the deceiver. The myth, as recorded by Father 
Sangermano and Francis Buchanan,* is as follows. It is nec- 
essary, first, however, to premise that among the Burmese their 
ancient deities or beneficent geni were called Nats or Nat. 
“Godama, who was then called Maga (or Maja) began to con- 
trive how he might drive these Nat from their ancient posses- 
sions. He and his companions accordingly pretended to have 
drank wine, but what they drank was not true wine. The 
former Nat, Tavateinza, imitating the example of these men, 
drank real wine and became intoxicated. Then Maga, making 
a signal to his companions, they dragged the Nat, while 
insensible with wine, by the heels, and cast them out of the 
abode Tavateinza. But as the lot, acquired by the merit of the 
good actions of these Nat was not expired, a habitation formed 
itself for them between the feet of Mienmo (a certain mythical 
mountain); and this habitation is called Assurabon, which in 
everything except its sacred tree, resembles that called Tava- 
teinza.” 

According to Lacouperie, a state sacrifice (human) was held 
in early times in one part of China every year at the vernal 
equinox for the renewal of fire. All fires had to be extinguished 
for three days previously and food taken cold. The manage- 
ment of these fires was placed in the hands of a “Director 
of Fire.” 

The Mexican festival of the renewal of fire, with accompany- 
ing human sacrifice, held at the close of each cycle of fifty-two 
years, is well known. As the day drew near the people cast 
their household gods of wood and stone into the water, and 
also the hearthstones used for bruising pepper. They washed 
thoroughly their houses and put out all fires. The stars were 
carefully watched to note the hour of midnight, at which 
moment the last year of the cycle having closed, the priests 
renewed the fire and immediately the sacrifice took place. 
Special priests were selected as the chief actors in this 
ceremony. 

If Mrs. Nuttall be correct in her theory that the Mexican 
year began at the vernal equinox, then we find here additional 
resemblances in the ceremonies mentioned. In both cases all 
fires were extinguished before the final day; there is a renewal 
of fire; human victims are offered in sacrifice; special officers 
are appointed; the time is the vernal equinox; and the moment, 
midaight. Although it does not appear to have always been 





*The Burmese Empire, p. 18; Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 211. 
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the custom in China to begin the day at midnight, it is ex- 
pressly stated to have been the method at the time referred to. 
It is true we here refer to China, but it is possible the same 
custom may have been carried to Farther India in those early 
days. According to Lacouperie the Chinese year, at the time 
mentioned, commenced as above stated, with the vernal equi- 
nox, but the beginning of the calenda: was the winter solstice. 





THE SOIL WHICH MADE THE EARTH. 
A LEGEND FROM THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


By GARDNER C. TEALL. 


There is, perhaps, no people whose legendary lore is as ex- 
tensive or more interesting than that of the Indians of the 
North West Coast of America. The extent of detail and the 
minute descriptions they employ excite the wonder and ad- 
miration of the listener. 

Every phenomenon of nature is accounted for by these In- 
dians with an ingenuity that reminds one of some of the clever 
animal stories by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In their tales these 
people give to the animal, human attributes. They are made 
to think, reason, speak and to act like men, and it is quite 
natural that it should be pictured thus, for the Coast Indian 
believes himself to be descended from some animal or even 
plant, (you see their idea of evolution is cousin to that of 
Darwin) and so he makes his supposed ancestors converse and 
act as he himself would. The following is one of the earliest 
of these Indian myths. 

Hundreds and hundreds of years ago, right after this earth 
was created, there lived in the world but one man. How he 
came no one is quite sure, but it is believed» that he dropped 
down from Kee-wuck-cow, Paradise, because, when the 289 
gan, wood-mouse, asked, Keesis tout ah ejin? or “where do you 
come from?” the man pointed up to where Choot, the eagle, 
was soaring. This man seemed to acquire a great power over 
all the animals then living. They also liked him, for he treated 
them kindly, sharing his food, that they might not go hungry, 
and in other ways showing his goodness. These animals would 
do anything for him, and one day with the help of some of the 
stronger ones, and the cliff-birds, he hollowed out a rock to 
serve as his canoe. The paddles of this remarkable canoe 
were likewise of stone, for no wood was to be had, in fact no 
plants existed then for everything was stone and water and 
there was no soil inthe land. One day this man went salmon 
fishing. His hooks were fashioned from flints and bone and 
secured by strips of hide, used also as line, The fish were able 
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to see it ata great distance. The man used shreds of the tough 
white octopus flesh for bait. He was out a great while, but 
there seemed to be so few fish at that depth that he greatly 
lengthened his line and let it all out. What was his surprise 
upon pulling the line in, to find that the bait had turned a very 
dark color. He immediately knew that the hook must have 
reached bottom and also knew that the bait must have touched 
soil of some kind. How he knew that is a mystery, but he did, 
for this man knew everything. He paddled to shore quickly, 
and speedily summoned all the water birds and animals before 
him. Said he: “I know where there is some sand to be found. 
Now which of you will go down to the bottom of the sea and 
get some for me?” 

“T,” said the Grebe. 

“Let me,” said the Goose. 

“No,” said the Duck, “I can do it best.” 

“Well,” said the man, “you shall all have a trial.” 

The beaver and the mink were afraid to venture out too far, 
and so the other animals said they would remain and keep 
them company while the birds went out with the man in his 
stone canoe. The sea was so calm that the man did not 
anchor. “Well,” said he to the puffin, “try your luck.” So 
down dipped the puffin, but came back with nothing but a 
pebble. Then the goose tried it, but with no better success, 
for he said he got very dizzy when he wentso deep. The duck 
was more successful, but unfortunately he swallowéd the sand 
that he carried in his mouth, And so with them all, until the 
man became quite discouraged. “If I may, I should like to 
try” said the loon—they had forgotten all about him, so down 
he dived. The loon was gone so long that they thought him 
drowned, the more so when they saw him come to the surface 
feet uppermost. But no, he soon keeled over, flopped into the 
canoe, and dropped some sand which he had clutched in his 
feet, into the bottom. Great was the man’s joy and he re- 
warded the loon handsomely, taking him to live with him. The 
friendship between them became so strong that when the man 
died, the loon went off alone, and to this day has not ceased to 
mourn for him. Well, to go back to the man in’ the canoe, 
he took the sand thus procured and went ashore with it, 
sprinkling the rocks with the precious material, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time it multiplied, and after a few years it 
nearly covered the land. From the sea-weeds that were 
washed upon the shore were gathered the seeds and these 
dropped by the other birds on the soil grew up under these 
different surroundings, into these various forms of plant life. 
All this is as it was told to me. 
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THE MOQUI SNAKE DANCE. 


By Rupert H. BAxtTeEr. 


[WRITTEN IN 1893.] 


The snake order in an Indian tribe is the most exclusive and 
respected, and the priests of this order are regarded by their 
fellows as men holding their very destiny in their grasp. 
Among the Moquis of Arizona this snake order is highly de- 
veloped, and the ceremonies, handed down to them from their 
ancestors long since departed for the happy hunting grounds, 
are today followed as reverently as they were 250 years ago 
when the simple natives gave up the meaningless religion of 
the white man from the sunny shores of Spain, and returned 
to their own early idol worship. 

During the week previous to the public ceremony of the 
Moqui snake dance, the native priests start out in the early 
morning to collect the snakes. Upon reaching the plains, they 
stretch out in a large circle, each man being assigned a terri- 
tory. Meeting a snake the Indian will address him in a famil- 
iar way, and reciting a prayer, endeavor to gather him in. If 
the snake shows fight, the Indian simply waves a few feath- 
ers before his eyes and after a moment the charm works, the 
snake thereupon being peaceably secured. On the night be- 
fore the ceremony all the snakes are washed, and the priests 
then bathe their own faces and wash their hair in the sacred 
water. I have already described the kiva in which these pre- 
liminary ceremonies of the snake dance are held, and I now 
come to the great public ceremony which I witnessed in the 
villages of Cunopovi and Cipaulovi on the Moqui mesas. In 
this dance two orders take part, the antelope and the snake. 
On the first devolves the task of furnishing the prayer songs 
of the dancers. 

Twelve men and two small boys, their chins painted black 
and white and their heads decorated with a single red feather, 
come up from their underground temple of worship, and a 
weird rattle and clanking sound announces to the assembled 
multitude that the great Moqui snake dance is begun. An old 
man heads the fantastic procession bearing a bowl in one hand, 
in the other he grasps tightly a bunch of turkey feathers, or a 
ti-poni, as they call it. The dusky natives following carry rat- 
tles and dishes of water, and as they approach an altar of sap- 
lings arranged in the open court they form a large circle and 
halt. Continuing their march the circle grows smaller and 
smaller until finally the men are massed together. Then be- 
gins the prayer song, at first weird and faint, then loud and 
harsh. They are now praying to the rain god, and beseeching 
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the snake deities, who are always supposed to have their eyes 
open, to hear their fervent supplication. This prayer is a sig- 
nal to the warrior snake dancers, who file into the court with 
stately tread and face the singers. Now the song changes, 
and the war chants have begun. As the song becomes louder 
both groups of Indians shuffle back and forth till their utter- 
ances reach the height of frenzy. A shiver runs through me 
as I look upon the crazy throng and for the first time realize 
that I am the only living white man among them. An Indian 
steps up to me and utters a word. I simply say “ne Stiel ik 
watci,” I am a friend of Mr. Stephen. These words have a 
potent effect and I am regarded as a friend. 

Now the dancers moderate their tones and their shuffle be-. 
comes monotonous. The high priest speaks a word and the 
dusky warriors quickly divide themselves into groups of three, 
a dancer, a helper anda gatherer. An old weatherbeaten war- 
rior stands near the altar and as the newly formed groups be- 
gin to move puts his hand into the bunch of saplings and 
draws forth a living, hissing snake. The dancer grasps it in 
his hands and—horrors!—carries the slimy, loathsome reptile 
to his mouth, holding the body two thirds above the tail with 
his teeth. Recoiling from the sight, I hurriedly scrambled up 
a ladder, and from the housetops looked down upon the scene 
every moment becoming more hideous. Pen can not depict 
the sight. Each dancer is supplied with a rattle, and as they 
circle about and their teeth become tired, the snakes drop to 
the ground only to gather into coils and hiss, striking out with 
the rapidity of lightning. Here the assistants come into serv- 
ice, for it is their duty to pacify the now thoroughly maddened 
snakes and fondle them in their arms for safe keeping. With 
the most extreme nonchalance they perform the delicate task. 
A snake escapes the vigilant eye of tne gatherer, crawls off to- 
wards the women bearing the sacred meal and immediately 
produces a panic. Confusion reigns supreme, and it.is only 
when the reptile is safely secured by the doting priests that 
the terror subsides. sols 

Finally each snake has been danced with, and the gatherers 
have them twined about their naked waists and necks, the rat- 
tlers being more carefully guarded. The sun is fast reaching 
the horizon and casts a ruddy glow over the entire scene. 
Just as it passes out of sight, the Indians with a blood curdling 
yell quickly mark off a circle on the ground with meal and 
throw in the snakes. Such a wriggling, hissing mass of flesh 
I never saw, and my blood turned cold as I watched the men 
thrust their naked arms into the heap and drag out as many 
snakes as their hands would hold,-rushing with them out of the 
village down to the plains below, there to set them free. The 
dance was one of the most interesting ceremonies I ever wit- 
nessed, but one in which I snould not care to participate. 

Directly following the ceremony the dancers drink long 
draughts of a root-extract specially prepared and blessed for 
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the occasion. This liquor produces the most violent forms of 
nausea, and is said to prevent any of those poisoned by the 
snakes from suffering at effects. I have it on the best author- 
ity that the fangs of the snakes are not tampcred with, nor 
are the snakes themselves drugged. 

Just before the snake dance at Cipaulovi I strolled down into 
the antelope kiva to attend final prayers, and before holding 
them the natives crowded about me, importaning me to deco- 
rate their bodies preparatory to the dance. This I did, much 
to the amusement of my friend, Mr. Stephen, who saw my 
works of art in their final stages. While I was playing the role 
of artist my attention was attracted by a most mournful howl 
from a corner of the kiva. Looking towards a dark crevice 
in the wall, I saw a friend of mine, an old chief, was suffering 
from something terrible I was convinced. By signs and 
groans, I finally understood that the old fellow had managed 
in some way to get a splinter in his foot. Whipping out my 
knife I removed the offending thorn and for the first time in 
my life acted as surgeon to the highest potentate of the Mo- 
quis of Arizona. At this point a placque of blue bread or piki, 
and a bowl of parboiled beans were lowered down from above. 
The Indians invited me by signs to share their meal, and de- 
_ my fervent protestations of “just had dinner, thank you,” 
they seemed to resent my hesitation to eat with them. I saw 
that there was nothing for me to do but to go in for it. A big 
lump did come up in my throat, I will confess, as I saw the 
beggars blow dirty water upon their hands, Chinese tashion, 
preparatory to the feast. I selected a corner of the bowl, and 
keeping my eye upon it, unceremoniously dipped in. Before 
the natives were aware of it I had made a deep furrow in the 
bowl. They hurrried to catch up with me, but as soon as their 
hands came too near my corner, I declared the race off and in- 
sisted that my hunger had been abundantly satisfied, leaving 
them to enjoy the remainder of their repast alone. The beans 
and piki were very good despite the surroundings, but when 
living among native people these must always be ignored. 

The day after the dance at Cipaulovi, Mr. Stephen and I 
walked across the plains to Walpi and Tewa, where I remained 
over Sunday. The next morning bright and early Joshua 
brought my horse to the door of our cabin, and with a “God 
bless you, my boy, God bless you” from my dear old friend, 
Mr. Stephen, I hurried down the mesa and up the canon to the 
ranch of Mr. Thomas V. Keam. The days passed in this se- 
cluded spot waiting for the stage to carry me to Holbrook, 
were very pleasant ones and long to be remembered. One 
week later r was speeding across the continent, and my sum- 
mer’s work for the Ethnological department of the Columbian 
Exposition was completed. 
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A LITTLE KNOWN CIVILIZATION.* 
By JAMES DEANs. 


By “civilization” I mean the advance which any people has 
made from a primitive low estate to one of considerable refine- 
ment and intelligence. The subject of this paper is not the 
civilization of the lost Atlantis, nor that of the Mayas, the 
Incas, the Toltecs, the Aztecs, nor of any nation of Central or 
South America; nor that of the Mound-builders and others of 
North America. Neither is it on those civilizations in other 
parts of the world, the theme of many an ancient story. Mine 
is not a treatise on the conquests of Alexander, of Philip, of 
Cesar, the Saracens, nor of others of by-gone or modern times, 
nor do I mean the kingdoms of whom a poet has said: 


“Sometimes a little kingdom stretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about; 
Crushed by its own unwieldly weight 
It rushes onward to its fate. 
Thus, headlong down the stream of time it goes, 
And sinks in moments, what in agesi!rose.” 


It is on a civilization at our own doors, in this province and 
in Southern Alaska—the civilization of the Haidas, or as they 
pronounce their name Hidery, the signification of the name 
being People. This civilization in various forms spread over the 
greater part of British Columbia and part of the adjoining State 
of Washington, and all Southern Alaska. Its greatest develop- 
ment, in one form, was amongst the Quackuts on this island 
and on the mainland adjoining. In another and more extensive 
form it was found along the Rivers Naas and Skeena, amongst 
the Simskeans and numerous other tribes on the mainland and 
isles adjoining; on the Queen Charlotte group and on the 
southern isles of Alaska. Although some writers classify all of 
these tribes as Haida, I shall treat only of the various tribes 
who call themselves by the name of Haida, or rather Hidery, 
because among them this civilization was best developed. 
Having spent many years amongst these people (that is the 
Queen Charlotte Hidery), I know them best, and shall to the 
best of my ability explain the unique hieroglyphics on their 
gargings, that is their totem poles and houses. 

hile giving readings of such difficult matter as are these 
ancient picture writings, I do not say they are perfect. A 
description of their clans and crests is but a history of these 
people and their civilization. There are, as part of their social 





*Read before the British Columbia Natural History Society. 
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usages, three sorts of crests. 1, the clan crest; 2, the sex crest; 
3, the individual crest. The first two are called by the Hidery 
ton; for example, the Kimquestan ton is the frog’s crest; the 
Choo-itza ton is the wolf’s crest; the Chootsa ton is the bear’s 
crest. The first of them is a distinguishing mark or coat of 
arms, inherited and acquired. The sex crest is one inherited 
from the mother which controlled the system of marriages. For 
example, a man or woman was not allowed to take a wife or 
husband from the same crest. If the one belonged to the raven 
phratry the other had to belong to the eagles. The third was 
not in reality a crest, it is a totem. Among the Indians of 
North America the totem is an animal, a bird or a fish, and is 
regarded as the protector of tribes and individuals. The above- 
mentioned clans or crests were in two great divisions called 
phratries or brotherhoods. These two phratries had their 
representatives in the raven and eagle. In some villages the 
raven was the highest, iri others the eagle. Each of these 
phratries was divided into clans or crests, which were likewise 
represented by a certain object. 

The crests belonging to the raven were eleven. Their English 
names I give first, then the Hidery. First comes the wolf, 
“chooitza” the bear, “choots”; the scannah or killer whale, “the 
skate-fetra”; the mountain goat, “mut”; the sea lion, “the chee- 
mouse”; a river, “snag”; the moon, “kung”; the sun, “troore”; 
the rainbow, named “coot-coo-towell-coh-coot-coo,” meaning 
the roadway of the angels; and lastly, the thunder bird, “scam- 
sum”. 

The eagle phratry had fourteen crests or clans, namely, the 
eagle, “choot”; the raven, “cho-e-ah”; the frog, “kimquestan”; 
the beaver, “sing”; the moon, “kung”; the shark, “san cuchuda”’ 
or dogfish mother; the duck, “ha ha”; the codfish, the wasco, 
an extinct land and water animal resembling an alligator; the 
whale, “boon” ; the owl, ‘‘coot-quee-ness” ; the dogfish, “cachada”’ ; 
the sculpin, “‘bahie”; the dragon-fly, “chicka”. 

These were the ciests or coats of arms for the clans, and as 
soon as a youth or maiden had the means to pay for it, they 
had themselves tattoed with all the crests belonging to their 
phratry—the boys on their breasts, arms and legs, the girls on 
their arms and legs By doing so they not only raised higher 
but got a better name. They were also by these means initi- 
ated into other privileges in unison with the social usages of 
their nation or people. 

As I said before, a man or woman could take a wife or hus- 
band from any phratry but their own, or in other words a man 
was allowed to take a wife from any crest belonging to the 
eagle phratry, provided he himself was of the ravens, and so 
forth through all the others. 

All the people belonging to one phratry were considered as 
related and consequently lived together in one of those large 
houses which were often seen in a village. There were a num- 
ber of very good points in this civilization; for instance, when 
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any person had the misfortune to be taken a prisoner of war 
and was conveyed to a village belonging to hostile parties, 
what he had to do on landing was to look along the village for 
a crest showing his own clan. If he found one, all he had to 
do was to tell his captors, “I belong to such a crest or clan; let 
me go to such a house.” They would give him his liberty, 
saying “go; you are safe.”” Although the two tribes were still 
at war, as long as he chose to live there he was safe. If he or 
she wished to go home they had a safe conduct to the bound- 
ary of their own country. If any one were hungry or sick or 
blind in a strange village, or old and infirm at home, without 
relations, those of their crest had to take care of them, and if 
they died they had to dispose of the body in the dead house 
belonging to the same crest. 

If a party from a distant village went to another, on arrival 
they divided, each one taking his or her abode in the house 
which showed their several crests; while there they were enter- 
tained free of charge, and those not belonging to it were 
expected to pay or, at least, make a few presents. From long- 
forgotten ages down to within a few years past, every one who 
could afford to keep them had a number of slaves obtained by 
purchase from other tribes or taken as prisoners of war. When 
a chief or slaveowner died his slaves were killed in order that 
they might be useful to their dead owners in the other life. 
Moreover, when a house was being built a slave was killed and 
his or her body-placed on the bottom of the hole in which the 
guyring or main carved column was to stand, its lower end 

eing placed on the body. If a slave had been killed for that 
purpose an image of a man or womaa, as the case might be, 
was carved with their head down, on the lower part of the col- 
umn, showing what had been done. I have never yet known 
nor heard of the Hidery killing slaves for that purpose. Being 
always on the make, to the Hidery one living slave was worth 
forty dead ones. So they quietly sold a slave to another tribe. 
Of course they had to place an image, with the head down, all 
the same as if one had been killed and the body placed under- 
neath. 

Every man was expected to build a house during his lifetime, 
more especially when he took to himself a wife. With the 
house he had to raise his column on the front, showing the 
social standing of himself and wife, the wife’s crest being gen- 
erally placed on the top of the post, while his own was placed 
on the bottom. Every house when finished got a name, either 
connected with the house or the people living in it or some 
event happening while in course of erection. For instance, the 
house of the owls, “nah coot quinées,” owl] house; the people 
living in it were owl house people—too quinees Hidery—so 
named because they belonged to the coot-quinees ton or owl 
crest. A house through which the wind sounded was named 
“neh querga-heegan.” That is, wind sounding house. A house 
in which were a lot of boxes or had a box for its door step was 
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named “cotta nass,” box house. “Cotta” (box), and (“‘nass’), 
house of, i. e., house of the boxes. Such names as “nah blee- 
has,” new house; “nah youans,” large house; “loah heeldans,” 
house of the shaking or earthquake, because while building it 
there happened a severe one. The house in which the rainbow 
clan lived was named rainbow house, and the people rainbow 

eople—“coot-coo-towlh-cah-coot-coo hidery.” One house in 
Siidegate was named “seen-ah-coot-kai-nai,” house of content- 
ment. One man built a house and looking over the house 
when finished said, “I have a regular thunder and lightning 
house.” So he named it “now gah-deelans.” “Now-gah” 

house best), “deelans” (thunder and lightning.) Often a 

gure on top of the house showed its name. For example, a 
raven on top of a house gave the name “chooacah-nass,” the 
ravens’ house, because all the people living in it were of the 
raven clan or ton, as the Hidery call it. 

Before I take up the subject of crests I shall begin with the 
two phratries, the raven and the eagle. The eagle I shall take 
first. Not far from the last end of Skidegate town, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, formerly stood a house named “choot nass,’ 
' Eagle’s house, because all the people who lived in it belonged 
to the eagle clan. The eagle, commonly chosen as their rep- 
resentative or coat of arms, is a bird very common on those 
islands—the bald, or white-headed variety. I had a model ef 
this house made and sent to the World’s Fair. It always drew 
a great amount of attention, not only for its elaborate carvings 
but for the stories connected.with it. I shall now give a read- 
ing of its picture writings, including the story of the eagles. 

On the projecting ends of the roof beams, six in number. 
were six bears; on top of the two front corner-posts were as 
many eagles. The bears showed the crest of the husband, and 
the eagles that of his wife, and at the same time gave the name 
of the house to be “Choot nass,” the eagle’s house. The figures 
on the post—on the totem post—were seven figures, namely, a 
man, a brown bear, a young bear. These show that the man 
who built this house belonged to the bear clan, and the young 
bear that he had a son. This part belongs to the husband 
alone. The next part belongs entirely to the wife. The fourth 
figure was a dog-fish with a woman’s head. This woman had 
several names; first, Hath-lingzo, or bright sunshine; and 
second, “Callcah jude,” or woman of the ice; and the third was 
“Ittal-cah-jud,” or typical woman of the Hidery. In this paper 
I can only tell the story of the eagles; were I to tell the story 
of the bears and of the woman it would be too long, so I must 
leave them to another time. This much I shall say, that the 
woman got the name of woman of the ice because in by-gone 
ages, Haida tradition says, when the people fled before the 
encroachment of the ice she was the leader of the Hidery 
people to a country further south. In all the Hidery carriages 
she is represented as having a large labret or lip piece. In by- 
gone days every Hidery woman’s ambition was to be like her. 
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The third figure is the king of the eagles, and the first one con- 
nected with the wife’s crest and story. The sixth figure is the 
“Atiseek” mentioned in the story. The seventh and last figure 
is the eagles. The scene of the story is laid in the south of 
Queen Charlotte’s islands, in Skiddanses country, and is as 
follows: 

Long ago a king lived in Captain Skiddanse’s country who 
had a sister. She and her family lived with him and kept his 
house. How many of a family she had tradition does not say; 
one boy, the hero of our story, being mentioned in particular. 
This boy in some manner displeased his uncle, who turned him 
out of doors. Having no home nor anywhere to go, he wan- 
dered about aimlessly. One day three women overtook him, 
one of them being ahead of the other two. The one to find 
him was a princess, her father being king of the eagles. Hav- 
ing heard his story and being a nice-looking boy, she asked 
him to come with her and she would introduce him to her 
father. This invitation he gladly accepted. She led him into 
the timber. They came toatown up onatree. It was a town 
of the eagles. A large number of them were flying about; they 
lived in this town. After a while she presented him to her 
father, saying, “Father, I have found a nice husband.” Theold 
king was highly pleased to think he had such a nice looking 
son-in-law. This boy, as I shall call him, soon became a great 
favorite with the old king by studying his ways and likings, as 
well as attending to his every expressed want. One day the 
old king said: I very much want a piece of whale fish for din- 
ner. The words were hardly spoken when the boy was dressed 
in a suit of the old king’s wings and flew off, returning before 
evening with a piece. Thus prepared, he had flown over the 
sea until he had found a lot of whales. Out of one he cut a 
— and started for home. This very much pleased the old 

ing and led him to like the boy more than ever. Being able 
to fly pleased the boy so much that he was always on the wing. 
After a while he badly wanted to have a dress of his own, so in 
order to obtain his wish he and his wife spoke to the old king, 
who went to a box from which he took feathers enough to 
make the boy a full-fledged eagle. 

Again, another day, the old man asked him to get him some 
more whale meat when he returned. This time he flew further 
than he usually did, going to where the sea was full of whales 
in every direction. Among so many he was able to catch one, 
which he presently took home and gave to the old king. This 
led the old king to like the boy more than before.~ After this 
the boy spent whole days flying about, returning only late at 
night. Noting his fondness for spénding his time amongst the 
whales, the old king told him to be careful and shun every 
appearance of danger, and, above all, to be on the outlook for 
“Ah-seek.” If he saw it floating about on the water he was not 
to trouble it by any means, because it would do him a deal of 
harm if he were not careful. 
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For a long time he profited by the old king’s advice, until 
one day he saw a strange looking object floating about. In 
order to see what it was he took hold of it. Instantly it took 
hold of his hand, and pulled him down and kept him under the 
water. While held down by “Ah-seek,” for such it was, he 
managed to always have one hand or arm held above water. 
When the boy did not return, all the other eagles went to search 
forhim. After flying about for a long time over the water they 
all, one by one, came to where “Ah-seek” lived. The first one 
took hold of the boy’s arm. and tried to pull him out. As soon 
as he touched the boy’s hand he, too, went under, his arm being 
also held up. Thus every one in turn went under, the arm of 
the last owe being held above water. Seeing that neither the 
boy nor the eagles returned, the mother eagle, fearing ““Ah- 
seek,” went to look for the lost ones. When she came to where 
he lived, and saw the upheld arm of the last eagle, she knew at 
once what had become of them all. Now, “Ah-seek” having 
no power over the old lady, she took hold of the upheld arm 
and pulled them out one by one, hand over fist, until they were 
all out. When she had them all out she passed her hand over 
them all and restored them to their first estate, saying, “What 
are you doing here? Gohome.” So they altogether flew home 
a happy lot. 
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A MAP OF ILLINOIS IN 1680. 


By Hiram W. BEcKwITH. 


In Illinois, south from the mouth of Wood River to that of 
the Kaskaskia, is a vast alluvial bottom, some eighty miles 
long by a width that varies from three to seven miles. It is 
lined on the west with narrow forest belts, or patches of rank 
willows, that fringe the Mississippi, and is flanked toward the 
east with a range of bluffs that either raise their steep walls of 
rock boldly out to the plain, as at the ancient village of Prairie 
du Rocher [ Rock Prairie], or tone down to the rounded cones 
that deck the foothills east of St. Louis. Within the writings 
of men this bottom has been a nearly level prairie, varied with 
little lakes, bayous, ponds, creeks meandering from the table 
land, and groves that formerly stood out like islands in the sea 
of tall waving grasses. 

Accreted by the “big river” in unknown ages this valley, in 
extent, fertility, and other striking features, only finds its like 
in places along the River Nile. And if the latter have their 
pyramids and catacombs so this one of the Mississippi has, 
across the river from St. Louis, its great terraced earthwork 
towering amid a group of lesser and rounded ones, while the 
“bluffs” named are as so many miles of “an immense ceme- 
tery.” Any of their numberless “cones” can hardly be dug 
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into without unearthing human remains, or the more lasting 
trinkets, utensils, or implements of shell, pottery clays, or stone 
buried with them. 

The main one of this cluster on Cahokia Creek is ninety- 
nine feet high. Its base covers sixteen acres of land. And if 
made all in all by men, as every re-survey goes to show, it is 
the largest mass of the kind in the world. The map below 
shows its position with reference to its fellows. And it may 
be said here that in treating of this prehistoric people in IIli- 
nois they are not to be severed from their race on the St. 
Louis or Missouri side ot the river. The figures shown in 
the cuts represent mounds and tumuli, which were common 
on either border of the Mississippi.* 

Above Peoria on conspicuous points of the high bluffs, be- 
tween which Black Partridge Creek flows from the east into 
the upper end of the present two Peoria lakes, the writer here 
was shown several mounds, supposed from their relative 
‘asemoag to have been used in ancient times as places for 

con fires to signal news or alarms up and down the lakes. 
Below them a few miles each of two neighbor valleys has a 
mound looking like an immense grain stack in an open, level 
field. They deserve more careful notice. 


The first or upper one is a short way below Spring Bay, and 
although washed by the elements and worn away by the plow 
it was forty-five yards in circuit and twenty odd feet high more 
than half a century ago. Prior to that time it had been opened 
and human remains had been found under its base. The writer 
has made several trips in the last ten years or more from op- 

osite Peoria to Black Partridge Creek for a special purpose. 
With the original accounts and later French maps, not until of 
late accessible, in hand, he has carefully studied the topography 
of the lakelets and river links, valleys.and bluffs over that dis- 
tance, with a single reference to the three minute descriptions 
of them and their connecting incidents as given by Sieur de La 
Salle himself and Father Louis Hennepin respectively, who 
was with him at the time. And with due allowance for .the 
changes that time has made in these lakes and connecting chan- 
nels, apparent everywhere in their proximity, enough still re- 
mains there, with that seen above and below it, to fairly iden- 
tify the Spring Bay Mound as the little “mound” (small emin- 
ence) whereon La Salle, in the first months of 1680, built his 
fort of the “Broken Heart” (Creve-cceur). 

The similar mound on the valley below it, from early de- 





*The view of the great mound, the map of its position with respect to its surroundings, 
and the plate showing the ‘“‘finds” that go with i class of structures appear in a late his- 
of Madison County, IIl., of W. R. Brink of Edwardsville, to illustrate a very able paper 
of Prof. William McAdams of Alton on “The Antiquities” of that county. All along the 
valley of the Illinois River are other mounds, and, while of lesser note, prove the former 
presence of a by-gone nay Some of their works below Peoria have been explored with 
very fruitful results by John F. Snyder, M. D., now of Virginia, Cass County, a native, and 
of a noted early ‘ilinois family, whose printed reports on such “finds” in Missouri as well 
as in Illinois, and contributions on archeology are so much well arranged material as to 
form a valued part of any collection on those and kindred subjects. 
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scriptions of that locality, and the French as well as Indian re- 
mains found near by, marks the probable village site of the 
Illinois-Kaskaskia Mission as a stage on its progress down the 
river. Both this last and the Spring Bay mound were described 
by Henry Joutel, there in September, 1687, leading the survi- 
vors of La Salle’s fatal journey in Texas on their mournful way 
to Canada. And because of the presence of these mounds, 
Joutel says “the voyagers and men of the country (of that day) 
named” the adjacent river passway “The Canal of the Two 
Mammals” (des deux Mammells), after their laudable habit of 
fixing the identity of places on the routes of their journeys with 
descriptive names. 

Joutel’s forlorn hope found a good canoe navigation where is 

now only the plain visible marks of an ancient channel. Pass- 
ing on up two miles or so above the mouth of the Vermillion 
[of the Illinois River] they reached their assassinated com- 
mander’s Fort St. Louis, their long and wearily sought goal, 
then crowning a rocky and precipitous height on the south 
bank of the main river. 
- A sketch of “Le Rocher” [“The Rock’ ], now better known 
as “Starved Rock,” was taken by the scientist, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, in August, 1821, “from a position across the river 
and directly in front.” At the time and for years after it had 
not been identified, but it is the site of the oldest military de- 
fense of Europeans in all the Mississippi Valley, especially if 
we except LaSalle’s “Fort Creve-Coeur,” made to fortify his patty 
for the winter. So, speaking of it, Mr. Schoolcraft says, “On 
gaining the summit, which is level, and of about three-fourths 
of an acre, we found a regular entrenchment, corresponding to 
the edge of the precipice, and within this, other excavations, 
which, from the thick growth of trees and brush, could not be 
satisfactorily examined. The labor of many hands was mani- 
fest, as well as a’ degree of industry that the Indians do not 
usually bestow on defensive works.” 

Schoolcraft’s description will not apply to the other primitive 
structures of this region, nor was it written with the intent to 
identify the Fort, but merely to introduce a natural feature 
which attracted his attention in going up the river. 

Still northward and on above the mouth of the Desplaines, 
the original river ‘“Che-ka-gou” of early French mention, is 
another mound, more of an eliptic in outline and nearly as 
large at base as the great one of Cahokia. It first appears in 
history on a hand map, in colors, made in 1674 by Louis Joliet, 
showing, among other new geographical features, his and 
Father James Marquette’s voyage on the Mississippi and 
return by the Illinois River the year before. This French 
native of Quebec, before then an extensive explorer in other 
parts of New France, without comment, for he was a modest 
and most worthy man, sketches in the mound and under it 
writes the words “Mont Joliet.” A quarter of a century later 
it is described by the Rev. John F. Buisson, known best as De 
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St. Cosme, a missionary priest, as he styles himself, who was 
there, in November, 1679, going from Canada to teach the 
Natchez, sun worshipers of the Lower Mississippi, the ways of 
Christianity. He spells the name “Monjolly,” which is very 
nearly as the French would pronounce Mount Joliet [ Mon-Jo- 
li-e ], treating it as a compound word. 

He says: “It is a mound of earth on the prairie, on the right 
[of the Desplaines ] as you go down, slightly elevated about 
thirty . is nearer sixty] feet high. The Indians say at the 
time of a great deluge one of their ancestors escaped and that 
this little mountain was his canoe [ark ] which he turned over 
here,” referring to a common tradition, though changed to 
suit the locality among many aboriginal tribes, about the flood, 
the form of the mound suggesting the location of the story. 


The picture of Mount Joliet was also made by Mr. Schoolcraft a few 
days later than the other by him, who, in company with Lewis Cass, Gen. 
Solomon Sibley, United States Indian Commissioners, with their retinue, 
were then coming on to Chicago, there to treat with the Ottawa, Chippewa, 
and Pottowatomie Indians for the purchase from them of a large section of 
country in Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. Thus has a mere 
incident of an ulterior purpose saved a view of this historic mound and its 
outlook in natural form, before the one was defaced by the canal and rail- 
road at either base and the other hedged in and changed by fields, houses, 
roads, or orchards. For at that time, 1821, as Mr. Schoolcraft well says, 
there was not a white inhabitant between Fort Clark (now Peoria) and Chi- 
cago.” He computed the height of this mound at sixty feet, its narrower 
width at “seventy-five yards,” the greater length twice that distance, with 
“a top perfectly level,” and adding that “few would pass without giving an 
— to examine it. nor leave without a conviction that it isa work of human 

ands.” 

Its origin is, or has been a subject of quite the opposite opinion, while the 
better judgment is that it is the result of both art and the elements. “Except 
where used as burial places by the Indians known to the Europeans these 
and the like remains in all the Central Mississippi Valley are the works of 
an ancient and numerous people of whom research so far offers little else 
than conjecture. They left no written records, no tablets on metals, stones, 
or walls, as in Egypt or other parts of the older world, and it is only from a 
study of their earthworks, utensils, trinkets, stone implements, or ornaments 
of the like, and a careful comparing of them with those found in other and 
distant sections of our continent that these nameless inhabitants of the IIli- 
nois and their race in Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohiomay 
be traced into the broader light of history.” 


And in this connection it is notable that the early French 
religious men, learned as they were and well versed in botany, 
natural history, and ethnography of their day as they all were, 
and close observers withal, as their pastoral and social letters 
prove, were, with few exceptions, singularly silent as to these 
earth monuments along their pathways and often near the very 
door of their missions. Likely it is that, learning enough from 
the living natives to assign such works to a race of sun worship- 
ers, who being long before dead or gone away, the good fathers 
thought no mention need be made of the remains of their 
idolatry. 
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REMARKABLE ARIZONA RUIN. 


Near Flagstaff, Arizona, and on the Upper Verde, there are 
ruins of buildings still in a good state of preservation, and much 
reminding us of those in the north of England and Scotland, the 
ages of which we may approximate with a considerable degree 
of certainty. One in particular that is very interesting stands 
near the head of the Verde river on a peak that constitutes the . 
extremity of aspur of the Bradshaws. The peak is granite, 
and rises abruptly out of the valley on three sides, while the 
fourth is protected by the mountain spur, which is about one 
hundred feet higher and hangs an impassable precipice above 
the smaller. On this shelf or bench the building was con- 
structed of stone and cement in such a position that one on the 
ruins can get a good view of the entire width of the valley and 
fully five miles either up or down it. Through a taller moun- 
tain a volcanic rift has allowed a perpetual stream of water to 
flow, though it was fully sixty feet beneath the base of the 
ruin and back of it, so that the water came out underneath ~ 
the cliff and flowed across the mesa into the river. In order 
to protect themselves against a water famine in a time of siege 
the inhabitants cut a fissure through the solid rock fully sixty 
feet, and changed the course of the stream so that it flowed out 
on the opposite side of the rock and directly through the forti- 
fication, making it impossible to cut off the water supply. This 
building was over four hundred feet in length by 250 feet in 
width. One of the walls yet stands, four stories in height, 
though some earthquake has changed the surface of the moun- 
tain until the outer one has fallen and the one now standing 
leans considerably toward the north. This structure alone con- 
tained over two hundred rooms, and could have easily accom- 
modated a thousand people. Back of this is a cave, partly 
natural and partly artificial, that extends more than one hundred 
feet, and through which they descended to the water. This was 
also cut up into rooms, each one of which was nicely plastered 
with some kind of cement that is now in a good state of pre- 
servation. There are niches in the walls, where they evidently 
kept their jewels and valuables, and I am informed that two 
small rush bags were found in one of these, though I did not visit 
it first and did not see them. A number of jars filled with 
eae beans were taken out, and one of these jars, or ollas, 

olding about a bushel, is in the possession of Mr. Drew, who 
has a ranch near by, and is used all the time for holding drink- 
ing water. It is of a very dark colored material, thoroughly 
glazed, but outside of the heat necessary to do the glazing, it 
has not been affected by fire. It has been cracked almost 
entirely around, but has been mended with some kind of gum so 
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deftly that, though it had been in his possession for years, Mr. 
Drew had not discovered it until one day recently when we were 
examining it together. 

In this cave about twenty skeletons were founds. The skulls 
of some of them had been crushed, while others appeared to 
have died natural deaths, though the bones were so badly 
decayed that had fatal wounds been inflicted upon any part of 
the body than the head it could not have been discovered 
when we made our examination. These remains were scattered 
about the inner rooms in evidently the same position in which 
they had fallen from starvation or had been laid by the hands 
ot their comrades after being stricken down by their foes. 
Around the bony necks were found the amulets and on the 
wrists the shell bracelets that protected them from evil or 
served them as ornaments during life. 

The structure was built altogether different from the fort- 
resses of Zuni and Acoma, neither does it resemble any of the 
Pueblo buildings in New Mexico. Judging from the mass of 
cement scattered about on the cliff, these walls must have been 
once fully six stories in height and the buildings almost as 
large as the Casa Grande in the Gila River Valley.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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ROCK SHELTERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By Cuarves A. PERKINS. 


The rock shelters, two in number, were discovered by the 
late Mr. A. H. Kingman, of this place. He examined them 
very thoroughly and took everything of value. Before his 
death I photographed the shelters and contents, getting some 
very fine views. Mr. K. also gave me all the information in 
regard to them that he could. I have since visited them sev- 
eral times. I gave to Prof. F. W. Putnam a set of the views 
for the P. A. of S. at Cambridge. There is another cave in the 
next town (Peabody) that Mr. K. found, but which has never 
been dug over yet, though a slight digging with a stick showed 
fragments of shells. Twice Mr. K. and I tried to dig, but the 
ground was frozen too hard. Another large cave in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, finely located, failed to show anything. Still 
another, in Melrose, Massachusetts, is unexplored, owing to 
the hostility of the owners, though Mr. K. got a sensi tenn 
knife. His fine collection was left to his young daughter. 


Wakefield, Massachusetts. 
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THE STUDY OF THE MAPS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the most interesting and instructive exercises for the 
student of American history is to take the maps which were 
published during the period of Discovery and exploration, and 
follow up the growth and development of the knowledge of the 
geography of the continent. This study, to be sure, brings to 
view the strange ignorance which prevailed in reference to the 
continent and shows the false ideas and the tenacity with 
which they were held, but it also illustrates the progress of 
discovery and the gradual correction of errors, and the final 
establishment of the truth as to the physical characteristics of 
the country, both of its coast lines and its interior. Still further, 
it brings to mind the acquaintance which was formed with the 
tribes then occupying the different parts of the country and 
their locations and conditions. 

The names of the continent and its prominent features, rivers, 
mountains and capes, were those which were given by the dis- 
coverers and explorers, and many of them exhibit their nationality 
or place of nativity. But as time went on the names of the 
various tribes became known, and these were written down on 
the maps, showing the various localities where these tribes were 
living. We must, then, regard the maps as the earliest and best 
guides to a knowledge of the natives, and may well take them 
as exhibiting the “Footprints of the Aborigines” which may be 
recognized. We have taken, then, this as our subject. We shall 
begin with the maps which bring the continent to view, making 
a briet summary of these. We shall next take the series which 
presents the outlines of the continents in their varying and pro- 
gressive changes. We shall next take the maps which open the 
interior and give us the names of the tribes which first became 
known. Lastly, we shall take the maps in which the various 
rivers are laid down—the Ohio, the Mississippi and the rivers of 
the west, making this our limit for the present. Our effort will 
be all the way through to present the aboriginal side of the sub- 
ject, as the American or European side has been frequently 
brought out by the geographers and does not need further eluci- 
dation. 

I. It will be remembered that India was the continent which 
was sought after when the great navigator and discoverer, Colum- 
bus, made his first voyage. It was his idea that he had discovered 
India that led him to give the name of Indians to the aborigines, 
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a name which has never been changed. The mistake of Colum- 
bus was perhaps a natural one, though it is a mystery why the 
islands in the Atlantic should be called West Indies when 
those of the Pacific are East Indies, for certainly they are further 
west and were really reached last. The name is confusing. The 
Hindus are Indians and the native Americans are Indians, so we 
shall need to draw the line by some other means, and therefore 
may well take the various tokens which are left and show the 
contrasts between them. 

It also reveals the many changes which occurred among the 
native tribes and the remarkable effects which were produced by 
the advent of the white man. These changes may not all have 
been owing to the presence of the whites, but they at least be- 
came known and were put on record by the geographers and by 
the historians, so that we have brought before us a history as 
well as a geography which is very suggestive. 

The most of the maps are, to be sure, very imperfect and the 
information vague and indefinite, yet they aid us to penetrate 
the obscurity which seems to have gathered, like a fog-bank, 
between the historic and the prehistoric periods. The earlier 
geographers were occupied with the physical peculiarities of 
the continent and made it their chief aim to describe these, but 
the later made an effort to give the names and locations of the 
tribes as they became known. We shall find, then, in the maps, 
and especially in those of the Interior, a record which may well 
engage our attention, for in them we may recognize “Foot- 
prints” which are unmistakable and enduring. We propose, then, 
to devote this paper to a description of the various maps which 
are in existence, with the view of ascertaining the locations of 
the various tribes during this period. 

Let us then take the maps which were issued immediately after 
the discovery, and which gave the outlines of the continent, with 
the physical features laid down as they were understood at the 
time. It will be noticed that various names were placed upon 
these maps, but they were names which were borrowed from the 
European languages—French, German, Spanish and English— 
and show the nationality of the discoverers. There are very 
few Indian names on them, and they are names which can hardly 
be identified with any of the Indian tribes. 

Commencing with the map of the North Atlantic by Antonio 
Zeno in the year 1400, we trace Iceland, Greenland, Frisland.* 
Next, taking the globe of Martin Beham, 1492, we find the 
islands in the ocean between Western Europe and ancient Asia, 





*The first map, Justin Winsor says, is the ope which brings out the names of Green- 
land and Iceland. It was found by aron Nordenskjold attached to a Ptolemy codex at 
Nancy. The ny of map of Iceland as it was A. D. 1000 is given by Rafn. Another map, 
which refers to the Norse discoveries, — be mentioned, but they are not essential. a 
Justin Winsor has given them in his book. These maps do not shew any familiarity with 
the continent as such, though they may have furnished a basis on which Columbus built up 
his theory as to the continent. 
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such as the Canary Islands, the Antilles, Azores and the island 
of Java, but no continent of America. In the map of the east 
coast of North America by Juan de la Cosa we find Cuba, La 
Espanola and the outline of the coasts, but with very few points 
which can be identified. Inachart of the New World by Johann 
Ruysch, 1508, America is a large island, with a large body of 
water to the north of it and the Asiatic coast to the west, and 
the island of Java, the Cape Verde and the Azores to the north. 
On the globe of Johann Schoner, 1520, America is still an island, 
but Cuba, Isabella, Spagnoria are small islands north of it, with 
Asia farther removed to the west, but North America is not on 
the map. In the map of Peter Martyr, 1511, the American coast 
has stretched out to the east and north, and appears to surround 
the island of Cuba and Espanola, but Asia is dismissed from 
view. In a Portuguese map, 1520, the coast of America is 
drawn in a fragmentary manner. A land called Terra Binami 
lies to the north of Cuba, Labrador to the northeast. In a map 
of the world in Ptolemy, Basale, 1530, America is an island, but 
it stretches around Cuba, Jamaica, etc., and contains a gulf (the 
Gulf of Mexico), Terra Florida, Cape Britonum, with the large 
letters Nova Francisca across the whole continent, while India 
and Cathay are west of this island. On two maps in 1543, one 
a French map of the world and the other by M. Vallard de 
Dieppe, the coast from Florida to the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 
laid down with considerable correctness; the large letters La 
Florida across the Carolinas, Ter des Bretons across New Eng- 
land, Ochelaga and Canada north of the St. Lawrence. In this 
map appears a river; the river is called the Archipel de Estienne 
Gomez. In a map by the Italian, Jacomo di Gastildi, 1550, 
Labrador appears and the whole east coast of North America is 
laid down, but an island bearing the name Tierra de Norumberg 
seems to occupy the place of New England, with Cape Breton 
on the southeast point. The same is repeated by Ruscelli, 1561; 
the words La Florida appear in large letters in their proper place. 
In a map by Michael Locke, 1582, Norumbega is an island, with 
Grand Bay to the north and Hochelaga to the west of it. In 
this map the ocean flows in to the west of the New England States 
and to the north of Florida, but the coast from Norumbega to 
Florida is tolerably correct, The names Jac Cartier, 1555, J. 
Gabot, 1497, appear on the island Norumbega; Cortereal on the 
main land north, and Angli, 1576, onan island in Hudson’s Bay. 
From these last three maps we learn that the name Norumbega 
has become very prominent, but instead of being descriptive of 
a local fort or river was ascribed to the whole coast; in fact, was 
the name by which a part of North America was known. From 
this we conclude that the name Nurumbega was applied to all 
New England. In the map by Mercator, 1590, Nurumbega is 
no longer an island, but is the main land and extends to 39° of 
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latitude, The same is the case in the map by John Bleau, 1642. 
In a map by Hondius, 1619, the territorial name, in large caps, 
Nurembega has given place to Nova Francia, and Nurem- 
bega is a local name, situated somewhere in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod. In a map by Mercator, earlier than this, 1569, the east 
coast of North America appears with La Florida in its proper 
place, Apalchian covering the region about Virginia, and Nurum- 
bega, in large letters, covers the whole of New England, and 
Nurumbega, small letters, designates a place on a river, probably 
Charles River. Nova Francia is a district north of the St. Law- 
rence River, which is laid down with completeness. The Hudson 
River does not appear up to this date, but the Charles River 
flows south and is frequently in such alocation as to be regarded as 
correct. After this date the maps become more specific in detail, 
but it is doubtful whether anything can be ascertained from those 
which preceded them which can be relied upon as descriptive of 
the local geography surrounding any one place. The map of 
Boston, in a general way, precedes that of New York by many 
years. The Charles River appears a long time before the Hud- 
son, but the names are too indefinite and uncertain to identify 
them with definite points. 

II. Let us now turn to the maps of the Interior, and study 
these with the especial view of tracing out the names of the 
Indian tribes and their locations.* 

Mr. C. C. Baldwin, of Cleveland, has been for many years 
engaged in gathering maps of the West. He has now in pos- 
session probably the largest collection of the kind in the world. 
There are other very extensive collections; those in the library 
of Harvard College, in the State Library at Albany, and those 
which have been gathered by the Geographical Society at New 
York being in other respects much more valuable; but for the 
one object of illustrating the interior of the continent of North - 
America, this collection is well nigh complete. 

The maps are now at the residence of Mr. Baldwin, and inthe 
library of the Northern Ohio Historical Society, of which he was 
the secretary. They exist in a great variety of shapes and bear 
many different dates, but comprise nearly all the early maps of 
the interior ever published. Some of them are found in books, 
either in large folios or in quartes, in 12 mos., or in small 16 
mos., such as books of travels, of voyages, of early discoveries, 
or in early geographies and histories. Others are found in 
map form, either as large wall maps or as single sheets, 

There are also a few tracings or copies of maps which cannot 
be secured, and the collector is now negotiating for the purchase 








* This subject has been followed by Mr. Justin Winsor and a great deal of valuable in- 
formation has been furnished, but he seems to write from the white man’s standpoint and \ 
does not make any especial effort to describe the Footprints of the Aborigines. e would \ 
say still further that the greater part of this chapter was written in 1876 and so preceded : 
Mr. Winsor’s book by some ten or fifteen years. It is reproduced here with a few changes. \ 
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EARLIEST MAPS OF THE INTERIOR. 
For description, see pp. 221 and 223. 


These maps illustrate the progress of discovery in the sixteenth century. Those fol- 
lowing illustrate it in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
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of a number of manuscript maps which have never been pub- 
lished. The writer has had opportunity of examining them, and 
is happy to bear testimony to the diligence and great skill exer- 
cised in making the collection complete, as well as to the great 
value of the collection, 

There is a great amount of history in these old maps. As an 
illustration of the different periods of the early history of the 
continent, nothing could be better; in fact, the geography of 
this country was history. 

The maps may be divided into different classes according to 
the dates of their publication, Classifying them in this manner 
they represent the different periods of early history, and the 
study of them is valuable on that account. By grouping them, 
they give us pictures of the country at the various periods, and 
in their succession portray the progress of discovery, conquest 
and settlement. We divide them into five classes: 

The first bears date from 1490 to 1620, and may be regarded 
as descriptive of the period of coast exploration and discovery. 

The second bears date from 1620 to 1703, and is descriptive 
of the eariy exploration into the interior. 

The third bears date from 1703 to 1765, and will give us a 
view of the contest of claims on the continent among the Euro- 
pean nations. 

The fourth bears date from 1765 to 1790, and is descriptive of 
the location of the Indian tribes in the interior. 

The fifth bears date from 1790 to 1832, and is descriptive of 
the first settlement of the same region. 

The characteristics and peculiarities of the maps will be 
described under this classification, but the first two series will 
be especially dwelt upon in this article. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MAPS. 


The first class covers the period of the Discovery.* The pecu- 
liarity of all these is, that they are very correct in giving the 
contour of the continent, but they give no description of the In- 
terior. The reason for this is that the first discoverers and con- 
querors were familiar with the coast, but knew nothing of the 
vast interior. There are several of this class; one, dated A. D. 
1569, describes the continent very correctly in its outlines, and 
we are surprised at the resemblance to the modern atlases in 
this respect. The coast lines of the Atlantic and Pacific, and of 
the Gulf of Mexico, are given quite correctly, and even the Gulf 





*See No. twenty-five of the papers of Western Reserve and N. O. Hist. Soc. 


+ Hakluyt Martyr, 1587, Winsor gives this map, Cto F, p. 72. It has the name Bacal- 
laos — 2495, placed above the St. Lawrence; Nova Francia, Virginia, 1584, just south 
of the St. Lawrence; Florida and Cuda in their proper places; Nova Hispania Mexico 
(Mexico), Nuevo Mexico (New Mexico), Qutvira, northwest of New Mexico; Neva Albion 
A. D. 1580, ab fn seer (Oregon), Mare Dulce (Hudson’s Bay), Hesperides Gorgodes (Ma- 
deira Islands) in South America; Quito and several names on the coast. This is a very cor- 
rect map considering the date, but it shows great ignorance of the interior. 
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of California is portrayed on it; but the interior is laid down as 
though it were all blank space. There is, however, in it a fort- 
unate guess. Though there was an evident ignorance of the 
Interior, there is a river traced across the map which might 
easily be taken for the St. Lawrence. There is this mistake, 
however : it is the only river on the continent, and it rises in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, and runs in a straight line 
across the continent due northeast, until it empties into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence in the proper place. There are no lakes, 
no mountains and no other rivers.* Another map is very simi- 
lar to this, but in it the interior is covered with vast ranges of 
mountains, and contains the names of Accadia, France and 
Spain scattered indiscriminately over it. 

There is another in the collection which resembles the two 
spoken of, but it has a still more novel description of the Interior. 
There is a river rising in the center of the continent, and run- 
ning to the northeast to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; another also 
starts from the same vicinity and runs south and empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico near New Orleans, while the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia is so situated that an inlet seems also to rise in the same 
central point. A range of mountains in the interior is the 
source of all these bodies of water. 

These three naps are alike in that North America has nearly 
its true shape, but South America looks more like Australia 
than it does the southern continent, The Gulf of Mexico, the 
Isthmus of Yucatan and Honduras are very correct. 

Under the second class we have arranged those which bear 
dates from 1620 to 1700. ‘They are descriptive of the early 
explorations. These are the first maps in existence which give 
us any proper view of the Interior. 

At the head of this class we place Champlain’s map, pub- 
lished in 1632. An earlier map was published by Champlain in 
1609, and Cartier, the noted French voyager, had described the 
St. Lawrence, which he entered as early as 1534; but this is 
really the first which contains any description of the Interior. 
In it the lakes are for the first time portrayed. They are laid 
down in such a way as to show that the author was not familiar 
with them, but had drawn them as they were described to him 
by the native Indians. The River St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain are quite accurately located, but the Great Lakes 
are portrayed as if they extended across the whole continent. 





* Mercator, 1569. Winsor, C to F, pp. 65-71, has given four others which have the same 
long river, viz: Ortelius, 1576; Judeis, 1593; Quadus, 1600; John Dee, 1580. The first, Mer- 
cator, represents South America, but has no names except Greenlant. The second, Judzis, 
has the name Sinus Laurintic (St. Lawrence), Belle Isle and Baccalaos (Newfoundland), 
Norumbega (New England), Hochalaga (Quebec), Saguenay, Apalchin (Appalachian 
mountains), Carolinas, Virginia, 2. de Ste Spirito (Mississippi), R. de Palmas, Golfo Ver- 
mejo (gulf of California), Sepzem Citta Cevola (seven cities of Cibola), Francia Nova in 
large caps. This map shows that Coronado had made his expedition into the interior. 
Quadus has the same names, with the addition of Terra Corterelis, just above the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. John Dee’s map has the singular addition of the name S. Brandant 
applied to anisland off the coast of New England. 
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Lake Ontario and Lake Erie are drawn as if they were only 
one, and look scarcely wider than their outlet, the St. Lawrence. 
Lake Ontario is very small, and is called “Lac St. Louis.” 
The Falls of Niagara are not mentioned, but to the west and 
north appears a great lake or sea which is called “Mer Douce,” 
or Sweet Sea. This was Lake Huron, but it was fully five 
times as large as it ought to be. Westward of these is still an- 
other lake, probably meant for Lake Superior, but called 
“Grand Lac.” The “Ottawa River” is laid down on the map, 
but a little north of the river the continent abruptly ends and a 
wide sea appears, with great whales and ships sailing across 
from one ocean to the other. In the far northwest is a great 
sea called the “Mer de Nort Glacialle.” According to this map, 
then, the Northwest Passage was discovered soon after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers, Champlain’s map is found in the 
Documentary History of New York, and in Champlain’s works. 
It is interesting, for it shows the first attempts to draw the shape 
and locality of the Great Lakes, or to describe the Interior. 

The especial value of the map is that the Indian tribes are lo- 
cated, as well as the Great Lakes.* The Iroquois are assigned 
to their proper place just west of Lake Champlain. The 
Hurons are also located north of the‘‘Lac St. Louis,” or Huron. 
The map locates the “Neuter” nation in a locality which was 
really occupied by the Eries, just south of Lake Erie, in the 
eastern part of Ohio. Father Lallemant, the Jesuit, has de- 
scribed this tribe. They are supposed to have occupied the 
north and not the south sides of Lake Erie. This is the first 
and only map which locates them in this place. The Algonquins 
are located north of the lakes. The tribe of “Des Puans” is 
placed east of Lake Huron, and “savages and buffaloes” are men- 
tioned as inhabiting the region about Illinois and Indiana. 

We next come to a very interesting map, and one which was 
quite the standard for a number of years. It is published for 
G. Sanson, “‘Geog’r Ordinaire du Roy,” at Paris, in A. D. 1669. 
It is remarkable in that it gives the whole continent instead of 
a part, unlike Champlain’s, and has a description of the portions 





* Three maps by Champlain are given by Winsor, C to F, pp. 105, 107, 143. The last is 
the one described. The Indian tribes located on this map are as follows: Pettite nation des 
Algomenequins, north of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers; Hiricois, southeast of Lake 
Ontario; Antonooronons, southwest of the lake; Hurons, north of the lake; La Nation 
Neutre, south of the river, which means Lake Erie; Le Gens de Fen Assistagueronons, 
southwest of Lake Huron or Mer Douce; also Nation Ois il y a I-quantite le beuffies, ap- 

arently on the prairies of Illinois and Indiana; La Nation des Puans in Ontario, north of 

ake Huron or Mer Douce. This map contains the first mention of two of the tribes. viz,: 
the Winnebagos or des Puans, the Mascoutens or Gens de Feu, but both are located far to 
the east of their proper place. The name “Puants” or “Stinkards’’ was applied to the 
Winnebagoes long afterward, when they were located on Lake Winnebago. The name de 
Feu, or ‘Fire Nation,” was oon to the Mascoutens as late as the times of LaSalle and 
Marquette. They are located on this map by Champlain from mere hearsay. 

+ Creuxiu's, 1660, has the tollowing names suggestive of the location of Indian tribes: 
Magnus, 3 ‘onquin orum vel Fetetium tor Green Bay. “Fetids,” or “Stin- 
kards,” was the translation of Puans, a name which continued to be applied to the Winne- 

os. Creuxiu’s is the first to make Lake Erie flow into the Niagara River. All the pre- 
ceding maps make it flow west and north, emptying into hake Huron or Mer Douce and 
Ottawa River. Such is the case with Duval’s map, 1658. 
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which were claimed by the different European monarchs by 
right of discovery. On this map it appears that all the north 
half of the continent was claimed by the French, and the dis- 
trict of New France covers all the region north and south of the 
Great Lakes as far south as to Port Royal and Virginia, em- 
bracing New England itself. Next south of this were the pos- 
sessions of the Spanish king; under the name of Florida a great 
territory is marked out, extending from the vicinity of Kentucky 
and embracing all the continent south of it as far west as Mexico. 

New Spain is marked on this map in the vicinity of Yucatan 
and Central America, and Mexico and New Mexico are also 
names applied to the districts which still hold them. 

The inaccuracy of the map is the same as that of Champlain’s 
—the size of Lake Huron; otherwise the lakes are quite cor- 
rectly portrayed, and Niagara Falls are now mentioned. 

The Lakes Ontario, Erie or du Chat and Superior are given, 
but Lake Huron goes by the name of Keregnondi. 

Lake Michigan is not yet laid down except as an arm of 
Lake Huron. Green-Bay, however, appears tor the first time by 
the name of “Bay des Puans,” but is drawn much larger than it 
really is. The Upper Mississippi and the Ohio had not been 
discovered, nor had Lake Michigan been traversed or the IIli- 
nois River, but the Jesuits had visited Green Bay, and this is 
shown, while the larger lake and those rivers do not appear.* 

There is one remarkable thing about this map. The Ohio 
River was not known at the time, but there is a river which by 
a mistake represents it. This starts in a lake about where 
Chautauqua is, and runs south, as the Alleghany does, to the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh, and turns northward and empties into 
Lake Erie about where Cleveland is. It seems quite novel cer- 
tainly to see the Ohio River running into Lake Erie. 

Another still more remarkable thing about Sanson’s map is 
that the Appalachian Mountains are represented as extending 
east and west-directly across the continent from the vicinity of 
Virginia, and all the rivers flow either north or south from these 
mountains. It seems very singular too to see the Mississippi 
starting near St. Louis at the base of a range of mountains, while 
all the rivers which now flow into the Ohio are represented as 
running northward to the Great Lakes. 

The value of this map is in this, that for the first time the Erie 
tribe of Indians is located. They are found in the eastern part of 
Ohio, just south of Lake Erie, and are called the Erie-chronons. 

Sanson’s map is a novel one, as it has the general contour of 





*Duval’s map, as given by Winsor, F to C, p 216. It has the following Indian names: 
Nation des Puants, also N’du Feu, below Lac des Puants, with a river flowing between 
them northward into the lake. NW. Neutre is located south of Mer Douce and west of Lake 
Duchat; Algonquins north of Lac St. Louis (Ontario); Jroquois east of this lake; Kiristi- 
nous, also weetrry are between Lake Superior and Hudson Bay: Tadoussac is east 
of Quebec. A chain of mountains stretch from Virginia westward across the map. The 
name Floride on the mountains. Probably the Alleghanies are intended. Bleau map of 
1652 is given by Winsor, C to F, on this map Vineland and the Zuyder Zee appear. 
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the continent very correct, and the lakes are accurately laid 
down, but there is no Mississippi or Ohio on it. - It, however, 
gives all that was known of the Interior in 1669. 

We next come to a.series of maps which present new features 
to the geography of the interior. These are the maps prepared 
from the accounts given by La Salle, Hennepin and Marquette 
from their explorations and discoveries. 

The first of the series, published in Paris A. D. 1683, is one 
prepared by Hennepin for his first edition.* This is a valuable 
map; it gives the whole of North America. The continent is, 
according to it, divided among the three nations of Europe, but 
the largest part is claimed by France by right of discovery, un- 
der the name of Louisiana. The French possessions under 
this name stretch across the whole continent, and embrace all 
the region of the lakes and the vast interior. A small part is 
marked under the name of Florida in one corner, while Mexico 
and “Nouvelle Espanele” are still left in the southwest as be- 
longing to Spain. England is mentioned, and its claims upon 
the New England States recognized under the title of ““Angle- 
terre.” The Dutch claims are also shown, and the name of 
“Hollande” is marked cn New York and vicinity. 

The lakes are portrayed on Hennepin’s map, though Lake 
Erie is large enough to take in nearly all of Ohio, but Lake 
Huron has dwindled into its true size,t| The Upper Mississippi 
is portrayed quite correctly, as it rises west and north of Lake 
Superior, The Wisconsin runs into it, and the Outagamie, or 
Fox, is represented as flowing into Green Bay, with a short 
portage between it and the Wisconsin. A large river runs into 
the Mississippi from the east about where the Illinois does, and 
there is no doubt that the latter was the river intended. Lake 
Michigan, however, is incorrect, as it spreads into two arms, and 
a large river flows toward the north into it, The Mississippi does 
not reach the Gulf, but ends in the middle of the continent. 

*Winsor gives both of Hennepin’s maps in C to F, p. —. In the first we notice the 
Nadouessins yen located on Lac de Buade, northwest of Lake Superior. The Fox 
River is called #. Outagames; the Wisconsin, R. des Ouisconsin; the Illinois River is 
called Sesgnelaey on Illinois ; Lake Michigan is called Lac Dauphin ou des Illinois. There 
are several missions of the recollects, one among the Sioux and another on the Illinois 
River, near Fort Creve Caur. Several forts—Fort Des Miamis, on Lake Michigan; Fort 
Creve Ceur, on the Illinois; Fort Fromzenac, north of Lake Frontenac (Ontario). The 
Niagara Falls are called Le-gran-sault de Niagara; the Mississippi, called 2. Colbert, ends 
short of the gulf. The name Louistana fills the place left blank. An old fashioned vessel 
appears on the coast of Virginia. Hennepin’s view of Niagara Falls is given by Winsor on 

. 261, with Goat Island and Horseshoe Falls in full view. The Niagara River and a part of 

ake Erie are inthe background. The Griffon is a mere speck on the lake. Sanson’s map 
of 1656 is given by Winsor, F to C, p. 179. The location of the Indian tribes can be learned 
from it, though the print is very fine. The Iroquois tribes have their different tribal names 
spelled in the French style, Ouneoichronons, Tonthataranon, Eriechronons; the Neuters 
spelled NMeutre on Attiouandarons; the Winnebagos are spelled Oukuararonons and 
located south of Green Bay. A tribe called Ariatocronons is located in Michigan; a tribe 
called Assistaeronons ou du Feu is located in northern Illinois; a tribe called Sguenquior- 
onon in Indiana; a tribe called N’auu FPetun ou Sanhio is located near the Georgian Bay; 
two tribes, Kicistinons and the Nadouessoueronons (Sioux) are located northeast of Lake 
Superior; the Sorouaronon are located east of the Alleghanies, in Pennsylvania. Mar- 
quette’s map, “genuine map,” is given by Windsor, C to F, p. 249; a mere outline, very 
rude—no Indian names, no name for Fox, Wisconsin, Illinois, Green Bay, or Lake Winne- 
bago. though they are all located relatively with tolerable accuracy. It contains the follow- 


ing names: Lac des Illinois (Michigan); Lace Huron, Lac Superior ou de Tracy &. la 
Conception (Mississippi); St. Ignace placed on the Straits of Mackinac. 
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The names of the lakes and rivers are remarkable, Lake 
Ontario is called Frontenac, Lake Erie, Lac de Conty, or Erie; 
Lake Huron, Lac de Orleans, or Huron; Lake Superior, Lac 
de Conde, or Superieur; Lake Michigan, Lac Dauphin, or IIli- 
nois. Green Bay is still called Bay des Puans, and the two 
rivers are spelled Outougamis and Ouisconsin.t| There are 
mountains on either side of the Mississippi. The river is called 
Colbert, from the name of the French Minister, and the Illinois 
is called Souigouillet. There are four forts on the map—Fort 
Frontenac on Lake Ontario, Fort de Conty at Niagara, Fort 
Miami on Lake Michigan, and the fort built by La Salle on the 
Illinois, and called Creve Coeur, or the “Broken Heart.” 

There is this remarkable thing about Hennepin’s first map: 
Hennepin and Marquette had traversed the upper Mississippi, but 
it appears that the former wanted to be considered the discoverer 
of the whole river. Accordingly, after he had published his first 
map, he made another with the Mississippi portrayed throughout 
its whole length. Healso pretended to have explored the south- 
ern part of the river and country, and wrote a description of it. 

La Salle’s exploration of the river came between the two 
maps. He, with three others, in 1682, went down the Mississippi, 
and on the oth day of April passed through its mouth into the 
open sea and returned. 

The next year he sailed from France, expecting to reach the 
river by the sea or the gulf, but unfortunately sailed past the 
mouth, and after suffering shipwreck and great hardships was 
killed by his men in Texas. 

There was however a companion with him named Joutel, who 
preserved a narrative of La Salle’s voyages. 

Hennepin learned something of this narrative, and used it in 
preparing his second map and record. The two maps of Hen- 
nepin, one published in 1683, and the other in Utrecht in 1697, 
are very unlike, but the first is regarded as the most reliable. 
His last map and account of the country has been severely criti- 
cised.{ Joutel’s narrative was published in A.D.1714. ~ 





* Des Puans, or the Puants, was a name applied to the Winnebagoes when they were 
located on Lake Winnebago. It is the name given to Green Bay on all of the early maps 
exceptthisone. The probability is that itwas placed over Lake Huron from mere hearsay. 
Prof. A. W. Williamson thinks that the Winnebagos migrated to Wisconsin by way of the 
Great Lakes. But Dr. Hale and Rev. J. O. Dorsey maintain that the Dakotas and with 
them the Mandans migrated from Ohio down the Ohio River, up the Missouri, one branch 
up the Mississippi. The effigies would indicate that the Winnebagoes followed this track. 
See Catlin’s Indians, Vol. II., p. 258, J. O. Dorsey’s Report in the Annual of Ethnological 
Bureau, p. 212. Dorsey locates the last reservation of the tribe above the Yankton, but 
places the first habitatin Wisconsin. See also my book on Emblematic Mounds. We give 
a series of cuts which have been loaned to us by Mr. Winslow, of the Geological Survey of 
Missouri, which will illustrate the different maps, though we do not vouchsafe tor the 
accuracy of them. One of these rudely represents Joliet’s map of 1673. Another one repre- 
sents the map by Minet in 1685. 

+ La Hontan’s map is given by Winsor, F. to C., p. 353. In this map we find the Fox River 
called R. des Puantes; the Wisconsin, Ouariconsint; the Illinois, R. des Ilinois. The fol- 
lowing Indian tribes are located: Kikapous, Malhomini, Outagamis. 

t Niagara Falls are called on this map Ongtarasault. Lake Huronis called Karegnondi; 
—- Bay called Lac de Puans ; Lake Erie called Erieou Du chat; New England, Nouvelle 

ngle terre. 
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A map by Marquette is in existence. It was prepared A. D, 
1673. Itis incomplete, but has this advantage, that Lake Mich 
igan is correctly drawn on it, and is not on Hennepin’s. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 


III. In reference to the two series of maps it should be said that 
they very remarkably illustrate the progress of discovery, both in 
the outlines of the continent and the delineation of the features 
of the interior. Both series illustrate how crude were the ideas 
of the discoverers, but at the same time show a rapid progress 
in geographical knowledge. 

At first the continent was depicted as merely an arm or an 
eastern extension of Asia, afterward it appears as an island in the 
midst of the ocean. Then it assumed the appearance of a conti- 
nent, but much broader in proportion toits length, than it really 
is, with South America, as has been mentioned, having much 
the same shape as the present Australia, It soon, however, as- 
sumed a more correct outline. Various maps of the series 
picture the Northern and Southern continent with the Gulf be- 
tween—though it is some time before South America assumes 
the proper dimensions as compared with North America, or is 
understood in its real shape. 

There was the greatest ignorance of the interior throughout 
the whole period, and the maps were evidently made from imagin- 
ation. At first, all that is shown is the general contour—while 
in the interior an indiscriminate mass of mountains and forests 
cover the surface. Nota river or a lake relieves the bare waste. 

Afterward, the river St. Lawrence and the Lower Mississippi, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Gulf of California, appear on the maps. 
All that seems to have been known, however, of the rivers, was 
their mouths. It is strange to see two or three long rivers ex- 
tending across the continent, all rising in one point near the 
center. According to these maps, the locality of St. Louis was 
extremely favored. There were mountains in this vicinity and 
three different rivers ran from this as a centre—one to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the other to the Gulf of Mexico, and the third 
to the Gulf of California. See Ortelius’ map. 

These rivers have no branches and are merely long, straight 
channels, laid down by guessing at them. 

The second class is interesting on account of its information 
as to the progress of discovery. This time, the discovery is in 
the Interior. The progress of exploration in the interior is por- 
trayed very strikingly. At first, the mouths of the rivers are 
laid down somewhat correctly, but the lakes and mountains are 
dropped down accidentally wherever most convenient. The 
mountains generally cross the continent from east to west. The 
Mississippi is a short stream flowing south from them, occasion- 
ally represented, however, as having two channels instead of 
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one. The only lake which is laid down at first, is the Lac de 
Iroquois or Ontario. This was discovered or navigated by 
Champlain, who became familiar with the St. Lawrence, and 
wandered into some portions of New York state. Changes soon 
occur. The Ottawa river is laid down by Champlain; Lake 
St. Louis appears; then Lake Erie; after that Lake Superior, and 
last of all, Lake Michigan, or the Lac de Illinois. 

It is novel, however, to see Lake Huron surpassing in size all 
of the rest put together, and Lake Michigan forming an arm to 
the west of it; while the Bay des Puans or Green Bay is twice 
too large. Lake Erie goes through a variety of changes; some- 
times larger and sometimes smaller, Its shape is extremely 
irregular and angular. The names of the lakes are also very 
changeable. At onetime they bear the names of the French 
ministers ; again they assume the names of the Indian tribes in 
the vicinity ; and again, they bear two or three names at the 
same time. See Joliet’s map. 

Before the end of this period, the lakes have assumed their 
proper shape, and the 7/vers begin to appear in due form. Here 
the same progress of discovery is manifest. At first, the 
Mississippi river ends without a mouth. This was as Marquette 
left it on his first voyage. Hennepin’s second map represents 
its whole course. The Missouri river has a novel appearance. It 
is a straight river, with a wide channel flowing directly east. Its . 
head waters are not laid down, but it is called the ““Long River.” 

As to the rivers, the progress of discovery was rapid.. During 
this period, from A. D. 1620 to A. D. 1703, nearly all the rivers 
of the interior are laid down correctly, andthe lakes assume their 
proper place and shape. 

The only exception to this is the Ohio River. This river does 
not appear in the first two classes of maps at all (1490 to 1703). 
The coasts have been !aid’ down correctly; the gulfs depicted in 
their proper place; the St. Lawrence river has been described; 
the lakes appear one after another ; the Upper Mississippi River 
has also been discovered; the Minnesota River is laid down 
under the name of the “ Long River,” flowing east from the 
Rocky Mountains, but no Ohio. Two hundred years have passed; 
the explorations of the interior have continued, but no evidence 
is given that this beautiful stream was known. 


IGNORANCE OF THE OHIO. 


As early as 1652, Mercator’s map represents a branch of the 
Mississippi as flowing trom the east, but this river is south of the 
Appalachian Mountains which on this map run east and west, 
and are not named. 

Joannis Blaeu, of Amsterdam, published a map in 1665, but he 
does not mention the Ohio. Vanderbeste, in 1656, sketches the 
\akes, calling Lake Erie by the new name, “ Lake Felis,” but 
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MAPS OF THE INTERIOR.—JOLIET— 1670-1673. 
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represents the Appalachian Mountains as running around its west 
end, and up into the peninsula of Michigan; he also represents 
a river, east of the lake, as taking a southerly and westerly 
course, and emptying its waters into the lake near Cleveland,* 
An English geography also, in 1680, represents a river with two 
branches as rising west of Lake Erie, and flowing into the Mis- 
sissippi ; according to it the mountains extend north and south 
across the continent from Michigan to Florida, or from Saginaw 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, while the river to the west of them is 
very short and has no name. 

John Baptist Hondius, of Amsterdam, in A. D. 1687, repre- 
sents a chain of mountains in the place of the river; and La 
Hontan, in A. D. 1703, portrays a lake east of Lake Erie, with a 
river running south, which may have been intended to represent 
the Susquehanna. 

La Hontan’s map does not extend far enough south to include 
the course of the Ohio, but in one corner of it, west of Lake Erie, 
there appears a stream which bears the name “ Ou-bache,” and 
it now becomes evident that at least a branch of the Ohio is 
known. Up to this date thén we have only fragments of the 
Ohio, but no delineation of its whole course. 

It is very remarkable that no map appeared before this late 
date which contained either the river or its name, except those 
which were prepared by the companions of La Salle, such as 
Minet and Hennepin, or by some one connected with the French 
government. Hennepin, in the edition of 1697, published after 
La Salle’s death, portrayed the river and the name Ho-hio on it. 
Previous to that time Joliet’s four maps had appeared, in two of 
which there is a long river without a name, but with this inscrip- 
tion: Reviere par ou descendit la sieur de la Salle, au sortie du 
Lac Eria pou allex dans le Mexique, but this inscription is sup- 
posed to have been added by a later hand. Franquelin’s map 
of 1684 contains the great lakes with their names, also the Upper 
and Lower Mississippi River, with branches resembling the 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Wabash, but with no names affixed 
to the rivers. Minet, who was La Salle’s engineer, represented 
the Ohio and its branches correctly, with the names of several 





* A letter from Pierre <i to the Wisconsin Historical Society was published in the 


American Antiquarian, Vol. II , No. 3, 1880, p 207. in which he says: The map inserted in 
the French edition of my volume confirms what i have advanced respecting the discovery 
of Ohio. 1 still very firmly believe La Salle discovered the Mississippi by way of the lakes 
and the Illinois River as far south as the thirty-sixth parallel and ail this before 1686, the 
date of Marquette’s discovery. This opinion of mine I base first on the narrative made by 
La Saile to the Abbe :.enaudot. This narrative describes an expedition in which La Salle 
was engaged southwest of Ontario for a distance of 400 leagues. and down a river that must 
have been the Ohio. This wasin 1609. In tine, found my opinion on the total antagonism 
between the Jesuits and the merchants, as well as those who represented interest or only a 
legitimate ambition. In opposition to the Jesuits, the Cavalier de La Salle always asso- 
ciated with the Sulpitians or Recollects, whom Colbert had raised up against the Jesuits, 
in order to lessen the influence of those who would fain undermine him. See American 
Antiquarian. Vol. II , No.3. Mr. Parkman, in a letter to Col. Whittlesey, intimates that 
La Salle may possibly have passed by portage trom the Maumee to the Wabash and so 
reached the Lower Ohio, as the earlier maps give the Wabash before they do the Upper 
ie Mr. Winsor reflects on this theory as if unreliable, but gives no facts to prove his 
assertions. 
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of them added, but the Ohio has two names.* The lower part is 
called R. le Choucagoua and the upper part R. Ouabache. The 
Mississippi bears the name of Fl. Colbert. Parkman, however, 
has given a sketch of a map taken from the archives of the 
Marine at Paris (1683), in which the form of the lakes and their 
names appear as they are at present. There is also a river which 
bears the name River Ohio flowing close to the south shores of 
the two lakes, Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. The question is 
as to who was the discoverer of the Ohio River. On this point 
there has been, and still is, a great difference of opinion. Some 
maintain, with Parkman and Margry, that LaSalle discovered 
the Ohio before he did the Illinois. Others, such as Shea and 
Winsor, maintain that La Salle never reached the Ohio, holding 
that the maps which represent his route along that river are 
fraudulent, or at least the inscriptions were fraudulent. Still the 
maps of Minet and Franquelin, 1684 and 1688, are in evidence, and 
their testimony is strongly in favor of La Salle as the discoverer. 


IGNORANCE AS TO THE BRANCHES OF THE OHIO. 


Many maps published after thi$ time were very incorrect. 
They represent the Ohio very erroneously, showing, as yet, a 
strange ignorance of the river and its tributaries. A few of these 
errors are here referred to, John Senex, A. D. 1710, Lond, 
represented the “Ou bache” or “Belle” River rising east of Lake 
Erie; and a branch of it in a lake called “Onasont,” The river 
runs parallel with Lake Erie and quite near it. 

The Illinois flows parallel with the Ohio on the north side, and 
another long river called ““Acansea” runs parallel with it on the 
south side, and south of this are the Alleghany mountains, which 
still run east and west near the place of the Appalachians, and 
extend as far as tothe Mississippi. Among these mountains are 
the “Tionontatecagas, who inhabit caves to defend themselves 
from the great cat.” A river runs from the southeast through 
these mountains, emptying into the Ohio or “Acansea,” which is 
said to be “the road which the French take to go to Carolana,” 

In the year A. D. 1720, H. Moll prepared a map in which the 
Ohio is called the Sault River, and the Mississippi the St. Louis . 
Daniel Coxe, in 1726, prepared a map of “Carolana,” in which 





*This map by Minet, 1685, isgiven by Winsor, C to F, p. 316. It has the Ohio River laid 
down, the upper part of it named R. Ouabache, the lower part named R. le Choucagoua. 
It starts in New York State, near Lac Frontenac, flows parallel with Lac Herrie. It has a 
branch which is nameless, corresponding to the Wabash. A nameless river (the Illinois) 
flows parallel with this, between it and Lac des Illinois, The Le Mississippi and R. des 
Missouris and RF. Miscunsing are properly located, but the lower Mississippi, called the 
Colbert, flows far to the west, and is joined by FV. Seignelay (Red River) near the Gulf of 
Mexico. This map is given in the cut just south of the river: Hurons, Outawaks, north of 
Lake Michigan, near Missil Makinak; Errieonos south of Lake Erie; Kikapous west of 
Lake Michigan; Oumamis southeast of Lake Michigan; the portage de Chegakou (Chicago) 
V. des Illinois. The Forts Crevecoeur and Fort De Mr. de la Salle are also located cor- 
rectly. Fort. St. Joseph is located on Lake Huron, where Detroit is. The following new 
features are on this a: a grounds, called Chasse de Castor amis des; Francois are 
west of Detroit, in Michigan and Indiana; Chasse de Castor des Yroquis is located north of 
Lake Erie, in Ontario, repeated three times. 
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he represents four rivers running parallel with one another from 
the vicinity of the Alleghany Mountains and coming together at 
a small lake which is situated near the ““Misachebi” ( Mississippi). 
The Ohio on this map rises in New York, and the “Oubache” 
near Cleveland, just south of Lake Erie. 


M. Bellin, in 1744, prepared a map of Louisiana and the 
course of the Mississippi, which appeared in “Charlevoix His- 
tory.” “He gives the river, with its branches, with considera- 
ble correctness. The river is now called “J’oio, a La Belle 
River.” The “Oubache,” or “St. Jerome,” empties into it, and 
is now a branch rising near the head of Lake Erie. The “Chera- 
quis” (Cumberland) and the “Reviere des Anciens Chouanous” 
(Tennessee) are branches on the south. 


In 1755, Le Sr. d’Anville prepared for Louis Phillippe a series 
of maps. These are embodied in an atlas containing forty-three 
maps, bearing dates from A, D. 1755 to A.D. 1762. The valley 
of the Ohio is by this geographer depicted, and nearly all its 
branches are mentioned. The river is too near the lake and 
runs with more of an angle and less of a bend, in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh, than is correct. The Alleghany is named, and 
rises east of Lake Erie, near the Cayuga Lake. Chatauqua 
Lake is called “Tjadakoin,” and its outlet is called “Canouagan.” 
But the river “Aux Beufs” (Beaver), “Cheninque” (Chenango), 
are about south of the Cuyahoga and the “Muskegan” is south 
of the Sandusky, while the Miami is still farther west, 


This De Anville’s map became the standard, as Sanson’s and 
De L. Isle’s had been before it. It was manifestly imperfect, 
but was regarded with favor, as it was produced with royal sanc- 
tion and was the most correct map published thus far. 


It remained, however, for two Americans to prepare the first 
correct maps of the Ohio Valley. These were Thomas Evans 
and John Fitch, the latter of whom is celebrated for his efforts at 
early steamboat navigation. The map prepared by Mr. Evans 
is worthy of description. According to it the Ohio rises in the 
State of New York, the Alleghany, or “Yoxiogony,” and the 
Monongehela join it at Fort Duquesne. 


Jadaxque Lake (Chatauqua), French Creek and the Venango 
River, the Beaver and Muskingum are the head waters; while 
the Scioto, Little Miniami, Great Miniami and the “Quoaxtana” 
or Wabash are branches of the Ohio. On this map there are 
several portages from Lake Erie to the Ohio. They are viz.: 
1. Lake Erie and Canonagy Creek (Chatauqua), twenty miles. 
2. Presque Isle (Erie) and French Creek. 3. “Cuyahage” River 
(Cuyahoga) and Muskingum, at “French House,” one mile. 
4. Scioto River and Sandusky River, four miles. 5. Sandusky 
River and Miniami River, ten miles. 6. South branch of the 
Miniami (Maumee) and west branch of the Miniami. 7. Maumee 
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and Wabash Rivers. 8. Wabash and St. Joseph Rivers. 9. Des- 
plaines and Lake Michigan. 

Thus, after two hundred and fifty years, the Ohio and its 
branches are for the first time correctly portrayed. It is singular 
that this river should so long remain unknown, It took but 
about fifty years to discover the Great Lakes and accurately 
delineate them, and to portray the Mississippi throughout its 
whole length; but it took more than two hundred years to cor- 
rectly portray the Ohio, with its course and its tributaries, and 
then only an American was able to properly do it. 

This delay in portraying the Ohio River is very significant. 
There are good reasons for it. The river was remote from 
the ordinary line of the “fur trade,” and could not be visited by 
those who were seeking for peltries. It was also remote from 
the scenes of the missionary labor of the Jesuits, who were 
located mainly north of the lakes, but had missions at Green 
Bay and on Lake Superior. The French explorers, such as 
Marquette, Hennepin and LaSaile, as well as the Intendant 
Talon and the French minister Colbert, imagined that a passage 
to the South Sea could be found by travelling westward; but 
they naturally went in the direction of the Great Lakes, as 
these, with the Ottawa River, were the main thoroughtares of 
the Indian tribes with whom they were familiar. There was a 
safer passage for them in that direction, as the Iroquois, who 
claimed the region south of Lake Erie and had control also of 
the tribes bordering on the Ohio, were hostile to the French. 

English exploration did not extend into the interior during 
this period. Though colonies were settling along the sea coast 
throughout the seventeenth century, yet there is no record that 
any one belonging to them ventured beyond the Alleghanies, 
The “Popham” colony was located on the coast of Maine as 
early as 1608, and Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony was established 
at Jamestown; but neither Ferdinand De Gorges, the founder 
of the first, nor Captain John Smith, the leader of the other, ever 
became explorers much beyond the bounds of their own colony. 

It is due to the French that the discovery of nearly all the 
rivers and lakes of the interior was made. It was, however, not 
until the French began to claim, by virtue of these discoveries, 
that vast domain which lay beyond the Alleghanies, that maps 
containing the Ohio River were published. If there were those 
in manuscript prepared by the explorers, there were but few of 
them, and next to none given to the public, before 1703. 

IV. We now come to the chief point, namely, the study of 
the maps with a view of ascertaining the location of the Indian 
tribes, especially those of the deep Interior. It is to be noticed 
that the ignorance about the Ohio and its tributaries extended 
also to the tribes situated along their banks, and yet there are 
tribes which became known and the maps designate their location. 
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The first one which portrays these at all correctly is De L. 
Isles, in a map published at Amsterdam in A, D. 1708. De L. 
Isle’s map seems to have served as a standard, as Sanson’s had 
done before it. A large number of maps are copied from it, and 
it is very reliable. 

In 1721 there appeared the great work called the “ English 
Geography.” This contains three maps of North America, one 
of them being a general map of the entire continent, another 
representing the English possessions, and a third the Mississippi 
Valley. In the first, a river is placed about half way between 
the mountains and the Gulf of Mexico; in the second, it does 
not appear at all, but a range of mountains takes its place, and 
the nations of the Filians are occupying the land; but in the third, 
which is a copy of De L. Isle’s map, the Ohio is in its proper place, 
having this difference however, that it is called “Ohio” about as 
far down as the Wabash, and thence is called “ Ou-bache.” 

There are besides two large rivers running parallel to the “Ou- 
bache,” or “St. Jerome,” draining a very wide valley between the 
Cumberland Mountains and the Lakes. 


The Ohio rises in New York, but it shares the great valley 
with two other streams. The names ofthe latter are the river of 
“Chouanons” and the “Cosquinambeau.” They were evidently 
designed for the Cumberland and Tennessee. The mountains are 
south of all the rivers, and extend as far west as the Mississippi. 

This map, taken from De L. Isles A. D. 1708, is so remarkable 
that it deserves description, aside fromthe question of the course 
and name of the Ohio. The first thiag noticeable in it is that it 
contains the track of Ferdinan de Soto, made in A. D. 1540. 
This runs parallel with the mountains and twists south and 
north, and extends far out into the prairies beyond the Missis- 
sippi, but turns back and ends at the river. 

To the west of the Mississippi River are seen the River Del 
Norte, the Red River, the Arkansas and Missouri. The Illinois 
is in its proper place, but the Chicagun is a branch of it rising 
near Lake Michigan. The Rock River takes a straight course 
west, about where the line of the State of Wisconsin now is, and 
empties into the Mississippi near Galena. It is called “River ala 
Roche,” or “Crystal River.” The Fox River is called “Renards,” 
and the Wisconsin the “Ou-isconsing.” 

The location of the tribes is as follows: The Iroquois first ; 
next the “Nation du Chat,” near Lake Erie; near Detroit, the 
“Mississaugues;” the “Poutouatamies,” in the vicinity of St. 
Josephs, or Lake Michigan; the Miamis, south of them ; the 
“Fire” nation, near Chicago; and west of Lake Michigan, a 
tribe called the “Mascoutens.” The Illinois are near the Missis- 
sippi, and the “Renards” in the vicinity of Green Bay; while in the 
Far West is the country of the Apaches, Paducahs and Osages. 

The Indian villages are located as follows: Chicagou is on 
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Lake Michigan, near its head, and has two houses in it ; “ Mileki” 
River is the first one north of Chicagou, and a village on it is 
called “Miskouakimina ;” “Peoria” is on the Illinois River; 
“Caouquias” on the Mississippi; “Caskaquias,” further south on 
the same river. An “Ancient Fort” is located near the mouth 
of the Wabash ; while opposite the Missouri are “Flower Pots 
and Castles Ruined.” ‘“Quicapou” is on the Rock River, near 
where Rockford is now; and an ancient village of the Illinois is 
on the Illinois River somewhere south of Joliet.* Between the 
Ohio and the Cumberland,} in the wide valley represented north 
of the Cumberland Mountains, was a “desert one hundred and 
twenty leagues in compass, where the Illinois hunt cows” (buf- 
faloes). Lake Sandouskie is situated just south of Lake Erie, 
where Sandusky is now. The “Andastes” are located east of 
the Alleghany Mountains; and “Canage,” a “large Indian Fort,” 
is onthe Susquehanna, “The Falls of Niagara, two hundred 
feet high,” are mentioned. The “Sonontouan” tribe is located 
just east of the Falls. “Onontaque” is situated among a series of 
small lakes, and “Goyogouen” in the midst of the Iroquois land. 

De L. Isle’s map also gives the various Indian villages situated 
in the Gulf States, with their names. His map is very valuable 
on this acconnt, as it is about the only one in which we may 
learn the location of these southern villages.{ 





* Winsor gives a map from Heylin’s Cosmographic, 1656-62, which represents the St. 
Lawrence as rising in a lake said to be 300 miles long. In the vicinity of the same lake two 
rivers take their rise and flow toward the south into the Mexican Gulf. On the headwaters 
of these rivers are several Indian towns, named as follows: Cossa, Chiaga, Cararguy and 
Ulibabali. These towns and the rivers are situated to the south of the mountains. They 
may be intended for the towns which DeSota visited in his expedition to the Mississippi. 

{Walter B. Scaife gives a map from Mercator, 1669, which has a series of rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico from the south side of a range of mountains. But the north side 
of these mountains is drained by two long rivers, which flow northward and em ty into the 
St. Lawrence. Hennepin’s map of 1690 shows the Ohio River flowing westward through a 
range of mountains, emptying into the Mississippi River below the mouth of the Illinois, 
but represents the Chicago River, or possibly the St. Joseph, as a branch of the Illinois and 
rising in the same mountains. On this map great villages of the Iroquois are south of 
Lake Ontario; small villages of the Iroquois north of this lake. The Mascoutens are on 
the east side of the Illinois, the Kikapau west of the lake, while the Illinois are above the 
Bay des Puans, just below the “Upper Lake” or Lake Superior, Cape St. Anthony at the 
mouth of the Illinois River. : 


}This lower portion of De L. Isle’s map is given by Winsor in the ‘‘Mississippi Basin,” 
p. 75, but the upper portion is lacking. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By Rev. WILLIAM C. Winstow, LL.D. 


Dr. PETRIE has been throwing further light on his astonish- 
ing revelation of the existence of a hitherto unknown race of 
mortals ina region some thirty miles north of Thebes. He 
dates the invasion of Egypt by this race at 3000 B.C. About 
1600 tombs were personally inspected by him. Not a single 
pure Egyptian object was found in one of them. The method 
of burial was quite unique. In Egypt the body was always 
laid out full length and embalmed, and the place of interment 
was a cave, so that the earth might not touch the body. In 
the case of this race the bodies were buried in a crouching 
position, with the head to the south and the face to the west. 
There were no traces that the bodies were embalmed. The tomb 
was an open trench with wooden beams, with the earth thrown 
in over the body, and corresponded in many respects with the 
graves found by Schliemann in Mycenz. The skulls were 
those of a race of people with well-developed heads, capable 
of great things, with thin hooked nose, high forehead, great 
strength of eye-brows, straight teeth, and without any trace of 
negro about it. The women had long wavy hair of a brown 
color, and of it some specimens in a fine state of preservation 
had been found. From a carved ivory found in one of the 
tombs they were able to tell that the men wore long pointed 
beards. The whole appearance corresponded to what Prof. 
Sayce and others recognize asa Libyan-Amorite type. In the 
graves were found large numbers of red vases full of the ashes 
of wood, which had evidently been burned at the funerals. 
There was no trace, however, that the bodies themselves had 
been cremated. These ashes, Prof. Petrie thinks, were the re- 
mains of burnings, and he recalled how in the Old Testament 
it was mentioned that there were “great burnings” at the funer- 
als of some of the Jewish kings—a custom which had evident- 
ly been borrowed from their Amorite neighbors. There were 
scratchings on these vases, but no hieroglyphics. Prof. Petrie 
shows how they must be subsequent to the fourth dynasty. In 
the sloping passages to the Egyptian tombs of that period, 
they found that graves of the new race had been dug. They 
must, therefore, come after that first great period of Egyptian 
civilization. Above the graves of the new race, again, were 
found remains of the twelfth dynasty, so that they must place 
the date of the new race between the fourth and sixth and the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties. It was likely that they were 
contemporaneous with the seventh, eighth and ninth dynasties, 
and were in all probability invaders—in some ways as civilized 
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as the Egyptians themselves—who had swept into the country, 
had expelled the Egyptians from these parts, and with them 
had held no relations or commercial intercourse. 

Whence came these strange people? Not from the far south, 
as they had no affinity with the negro, and there is a strong 
presumption that they did not come from the north into Egypt; 
for from the fourth dynasty there had been continuous civiliza- 
tion at Memphis, the capital of the country. They must there- 
fore have come from the east or west. The probability is that 
they came from the west, as the district they occupied was 
opposite the western oasis, from which any invading race would 
naturally march eastward. Seeing that the remains have much 
in common with that of the Amorites in Syria, the hypothesis 
is that both were of the Libyan race inhabiting the north of 
Africa, who, about the period of the close of the sixth dynasty, 
threw off two great branches, one of which found its way into 
Syria, and the other marching westward subdued this portion 
of Egypt and destroyed the inhabitants, but had been unable 
to make their way further north on account of the determined 
front presented to them from Memphis. 


THE Jew still remembers “the good things” left behind in 
Egypt as well as “the house of bondage.” <A banker of that 
persuasion, Suares by name, gives £40,000 to the French arch- 
zological school in Cairo. When will the English, especially 
the Americans, realize, as do the French, how universally inter- 
esting and valuable is the field of discovery in the Nile valley? 


MONSIEUR JACQUES DE Moraavu, director-general of antiqui- 
ties in Egypt, seems to possess every requisite for that position 
of magnificent opportunities. As a member of the committee 
of our Fund, he affords Dr. Naville and our other explorers 
every reasonable facility for furthering our work. No man 
appreciates more than he the inestimable service rendered his 
department in Egypt by our Society in its thorough excavation 
of the temple of Queen Hatusu. And he appreciates America’s 
part and place in our Fund. 


Dr. NAVILLE received D.C.L. at Oxford, on June 26, for his 
scholarly achievements as an Egyptologist, and Dr. Thompson 
was knighted early in that month for his labors in the British 
Museum. He is active as vice president of the Fund for Eng- 
land. 


IT may interest our ANTIQUARIAN readers to know that Amer- 
ican subscriptions for the Fund, sent to London, up to July 9, 
amount to 41,120, or $5,485.18. The financial year at the head 
office closes on July 31. If some of the subscribers to this 
magazine will simply take the pains to place our circulars in 
the hands of those who may care for the progress of discovery 
in Egypt, they will aid this office in its arduous and increasing 
effort to keep the Society at work. 
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Dr. D. G. Hocartn, of the Egypt Exploration Fund staff, has 
made a careful examination of the strata underlying Alexan- 
dria, with a view to solve the question whether any notable 
remains of the ancient city still exist. As a result of two 
months’ persistent and thorough investigation, the “borings” 
demonstrate: 

1. That over all the central part of the Roman town there 
lies a deposit from fifteen to twenty feet thick, mostly com- 
posed of Arab living-refuse, and singularly deficient in objects 
of interest. 

2. That such remains as exist of the Roman town are in very 
bad condition; everywhere they present the appearance of 
having been ruined and rifled systematically. alls are de- 
stroyed to pavement level and pavements ripped away. 

3. That immediately below (sometimes at or even above) 
the Roman level water is tapped. Even tombs are found now 
to be below the inundated line. The soil must have subsided, 
and the stratum, earlier than Roman, be submerged for the 
most part. Neither in this stratum, therefore, nor in that im- 
mediately above, which is still very damp, can papyri be 
expected forone moment. The fact of such substance is proved 
amply by the aspect of the foreshore of the Great Harbor. The 
foundation-courses of large buildings, not earlier than Roman, 
gleam in the sea, and the low cliff, composed entirely of dedris, 
shows sections of Roman walls and pavements right down to 
water-level. 

The state in which we find the central quarter accords exactly 
with the known fact of the destruction of the Brachium in the 
time of Aurelian. In St. Jerome’s day the once rich quarter 
was no more than a refuge for hermits; and St. John Chrysostom, 
when he said that the Tomb of Alexander was as though it had 
never been, seems to have spoken sober truth. The local col- 
lections of antiquities, and reports obtained from local savants, 
builders, contractors for drainage works, and the like, all 
demonstrate that up to now nothing first-rate of the Greek or 
Greco-Roman period has been unearthed in Alexandria, and 
very little that is even second-rate. The reward of tomb-riflers 
in recent times has been the leavings of earlier riflers; and 
ruined walls at pavement level, and the most broken of deéris, 
have constituted the only return for the money and time spent 
in excavation in the town itself. 

Dr. Hogarth is convinced that no great mine of museum- 
treasures remains to be explored under Alexandria; that its 
libraries have perished utterly; that all that exists of its Mausolea 
is plundered ruin; that the glories of the former foreshore are 
now represented by shoals in the port; and that its great tem- 
ples, passing into churches and mosques, have been robbed of 
all they once possessed of value or beauty. 
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SCENERY ON THE COLORADO, 
By J. W. PowE Lt. 


Reprinted from the Canyons of the Colorado; published by Ford & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 


There are two distinct portions of the basin of the Colorado, 
a desert portion below and a plateau above. The lower third, or 
desert portion of the basin, is but little above the level of the sea, 
though here and there, ranges of mountains rise to an altitude 
of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. This part of the valley is bounded 
on the northeast by a line of cliffs which present a bold, often 
vertical step, hundreds or thousands of feet, to the table lands 
above. On the California side a vast desert stretches westward, 
past the head of the Gulf of California, nearly to the shore of 
the Pacific. Between the desert and the sea a narrow belt of 
valley, hill, and mountain of wonderful beauty is found. Over 
this coastal zone there falls a balm distilled from the great ocean, 
as gentle showers and refreshing dews bathe the land. When 
rains come the emerald hills laugh with delight as bourgeoning 
bloom is spread in the sunlight. When the rains have ceased 
all the verdure turns to gold. Then slowly the hills are brinded 
until the rains come again, when verdure and bloom again peer 
through the tawny wreck of last years’s greenery. North of the 
Gulf of California the desert is known as “Coahuila Valley,” the 
most desolate region on the continent. 

On the Arizona side of the river, desert plains are interrupted 
by desert mountains. Far to the eastward the country rises 
until the Sierra Madre are reached in New Mexico, where these 
mountains divide the waters of the Colorado from the Rio Grande 
del Norte. Here in New Mexico the Gila River has its source. 
Some of its tributaries rise in the mountains to the south, in the 
territory belonging to the Republic of Mexico; but the, Gila 
gathers the greater part of its waters from a great plateau on the 
northeast. Its sources are everywhere in pine-clad mountains and 
plateaus, but all of the affluents quickly descend into the desert 
valley below, through which the Gila winds its way westward to 
the Colorado. In times of continued drought the bed of the Gila 
is dry, but the region is subject to great and violent storms, and 
floods roll down from the heights with marvelous precipitation, 
carrying devastation on their way. 

Where the Colorado River forms the boundary between Califor- 
nia and Arizona it cuts through a number of volcanic rocks by 
black, yawning cafions. Between these cafions the river has a 
low but rather narrow flood plain, with cottonwood groves scat- 
tered here and there, anda chaparral of mesquite, bearing beans 
and thorns. 
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The region of country lying on either side of the Colorado 
for 600 miles of its course above the gulf, stretching to Coahuila 
Valley below on the west, and to the highlands, where the Gila 
heads, on the east, is one of singular characteristics. The plains 
and valleys are low, arid, hot, and naked, and the volcanic 
mountains scattered here and there are lone and desolate. 
During the long months the sun pours its heat upon the rocks 
and sands, untempered by clouds above or forest shades beneath. 
The springs are so few in number that their names are house- 
hold words in every Indian rancheria, and every settler’s home; 
as there are no brooks, no creeks, and no rivers but the trunk 
of the Colorado and the trunk of the Gila. 


The desert valley of the Colorado, which has been described 
as distinct from the plateau region above, is the home of many 
Indian tribes. Away up at the sources of the Gila, where the 
pines and cedars stand, and where creeks and valleys are found, 
is a part of the Apache land, These tribes extend far south into 
the Republic of Mexico. The Apaches are intruders in this 
country, having at some time, perhaps many centuries ago, 
migrated from British America. They speak the Athapascan 
language. The Apaches and Navajos are the American Bedouins. 
On their way from the far north they left several colonies in 
Washington, Oregon, and California. They came to the country 
on foot, but since the Spanish invasion they have become skilled 
horsemen. They are wily warriors and implacable enemies, 
feared by all other tribes. They are hunters, warriors, and 
priests, these professions not yet being differentiated. The cliffs 
of the region have many caves, in which these people perform 
their religious rites. The Sierra Madre formerly supported 
abundant game, and the little Sonora deer was common. Bears 
and mountain lions were once found in great numbers, and they 
put the courage and prowess of the Apaches to a severe test. 
Huge rattlesnakes are common, and the rattlesnake god is one 
of the deities of the tribes. 


The low desert, with its desolate mountains, which has thus 
been described, is plainly separated from the upper region of 
plateau by the Mogollon Escarpment, which, beginning in the 
Sierre Madre of New Mexico, extend northwestward across the 
Colorado far into Utah, where it ends on the margin of the 
great basin. See Plate. 

The rise by this escarpment varies from 3,000 to more than 
4,000 feet. The step from the lowlands to the highlands, which 
is here called the Mogollon Escarpment, is not a simple line of 
cliffs, but is a complicated and irregular fagade presented to the 
southwest. Its different portions have been named by the 
people living below, as distinct mountains, as Shiwits Mountains, 
Mogollon Mountains, Pinal Mountains, Sierra Calitro, etc., but’ 
they all rise to the summit of the same great plateau region. 
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This high region on the east, north and west, is set with ranges 
of snow-clad mountains attaining an altitude above the sea varying 
from 8,000 to 14,000 feet. All winter long snow falls on its moun- 
tain-crested rim, filling the gorges, half burying the forests, and 
covering the crags and peaks with a mantle woven by the winds 
from the waves of the sea. When the summer sun corres this 
snow melts and tumbles down the mountain sides in millions of 
cascades. A million cascade brooks unite to form a thousand 
torrent creeks; a thousand torrent creeks unite to form half a hun- 
dred rivers beset with cataracts; halt a hundred roaring rivers unite 
to form the Colorado, which rolls, a mad, turbid stream, into the 
Gulf of California, Consider the action of one of these streams. 
Its source is in the mountains, where the snow falls; its course 
through the arid plains. Now, ifat the river’s flood, storms were 
falling on the plains, its channel would be cut but little faster than 
the adjacent country would be washed, and the general level would 
thus be preserved; but under the conditions here mentioned the 
river continually deepens its beds; so all the streams cut deeper 
and still deeper, until their banks are towering cliffs of solid rock. 
These deep, narrow gorges are called cafions. For more than a 
thousand miles along its course the Colorado has cut for itself such 
a cafion; but at some few points, where lateral streams join it, the 
cafion is broken and these narrow, transverse valleys divide into 
aseries of cafions. The Virgen, Kanab, Paria, Escalante, Fre- 
mont, San Rafael, Price and Uinta on the west, the Grand, White, 
Yampa, San Juan and Colorado Chiquito on the east, have also cut 
for themselves such narrow, winding gorges, or deep cajfions. 
Every river entering these has cut another canyon; every lateral 
creek has cutacajion; every brook runs in a cajion; every rill 
born of shower and born again of a shower and living only during 
these showers, has cut for itself a cafion; so that the whole upper 
portion of the basin of the Colorado is traversed by a labyrinth of 
these deep gorges, 


After the cafions, the most remarkable features of the country 
are the long lines of cliffs. These are bold escarpments scores or 
hundreds of miles in length,—great geographic steps, often 
hundreds or thousands of feet in altitude, presenting steep 
faces of rock, often vertical. Having climbed one of these 
steps, you may descend by a gentle, sometimes imperceptible, 
slope to the foot of another, They thus present a series of ter- 
races, the steps of which are well defined escarpments of rock. 
The lateral extension of such a line of cliffs is usually very 
irregular; sharp salients are projected on the plains below, 
and deep recesses are cut into the terraces above. Intermittent 
streams coming down the cliffs have cut many cajions or cafion 
villages, by which the traveler may pass from the plain below to 
the terrace above. By these gigantic stairways he may ascend 
to high plateaus, covered with forests of pine and fir. 
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From the Grand Cajion of the Colorado a great plateau 
extends southeastward through Arizona nearly to the line of 
New Mexico, where this elevated land merges into the Sierra 
Madre. The general surface of this plateau is from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea. Various tributaries of the 
Gila have their sources in this escarpment, and before entering the 
desolate valley below they run in beautiful cafions which they 
have carved for themselves in the margin of the plateau. Some- 
times these cajions are in the sandstones and limestones, which 
constitute the platform of the great elevated region called the 
San Francisco Plateau. The escarpment is caused by a fault, the 
great block of the upper side being lifted several thousand feet 





above the valley region. Through the fissure lavas poured out, 
and in many places the escarpment is concealed by sheets of lava. 
The cajions in these lava beds are often of great interest. On the 
plateau a number of volcanic mountains are found, and black 
cinder cones are scattered in profusion. 

Through the forest lands are many beautiful prairies and glades 
that in midsummer are decked with gorgeous wild flowers. The 
rains of the region give source to few perennial streams, but 
intermittent streams have carved deep gorges in the plateau, so 
that it is divided into many blocks. The upper surface, although 
forest clad and covered with beautiful grasses, is almost destitute 
of water. A few springs are found; but they are far apart, and 
some of the volcanic craters hold lakelets. The limestone and 
basaltic rocks sometimes hold pools of water; and where the 
basins are deep the waters are perennial. Such pools are known 
as “water pockets.” 
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This is the great timber region of Arizona. Not many years 
ago it was a vast park for elk, deer, antelope and bears, and 
mountain lions were abundant. This is the last home of the 
‘wild turkey in the United States, for they are still found here in 
great numbers. San Francisco Peak is the highest of these vol- 
canic mountains, and about it are grouped in an irregular way 
many volcanic cones, one of which presents some remarkable 
characteristics. A portion of the cone is of bright reddish cin- 
ders, while the adjacent rocks are of black basalt. The contrast 
in the colors is so great that on viewing the mountain from a 
distance the red cinders seem to be on fire. From this circum- 
stance the cone has been named Sunset Peak. When distant from 
it ten or twenty miles it is hard to believe that the effect is pro- 
duced by contrasting colors, for the peak seems to glow with a 
light of its own. A few miles south of San Francisco Peak 
there is an intermittent stream known as Walnut Creek. This 
stream runs in a deep gorge, 600 to 800 feet below the general 
surface. The stream has cut its way through the limestone and 
through a series of sandstones, and bold walls of rock are pre- 
sented on either side. East of San Francisco Peak there is 
another low volcanic cone, composed of ashes which have been 
slightly cemented by the processes of time, but which can be 
worked with great ease. On this cone another tribe of Indians 
made its village. For the purpose they sunk shafts into the 
easily worked, but partially consolidated ashes, and after pene- 
trating from the surface three or four feet they enlarged the 
chambers so as to make them ten or twelve feet in diameter. In 
such a chamber they made a little fire-place, its chimney running 
up on one side of the well-hole by which the chamber was 
entered. Often they excavated smaller chambers connected with 
the larger, so that sometimes two, three, four or even five smaller 
connecting chambers are grouped about a large central room. 
The arts of these people resembled those of the people who 
dwelt in Walnut cafion. One thing more is worthy of special 
notice. On the very top.of the cone they cleared off a space 
for a court-yard, or assembly square, and about it they erected 
booths, and within the square a space of ground was prepared 
with a smooth floor, on which they performed the ceremonies of 
their religion and danced to the gods in prayer and praise. 


The Little Colorado 1s a marvelous river. In seasons of great 
rains it is a broad but shallow torrent of mud; in seasons of 
drought it dwindles, and sometimes entirely disappears along 
portions of its course. The upper tributaries usually run in 
beautiful box cafions. Then the river flows through a low, des- 
olate, bad-land valley, and the river of mud is broad but shallow, 
except in seasons of great floods. But fifty miles or more above 
the junction of this stream with the Colorado River proper, it 
plunges into a cajfion with limestone walls, and steadily this 
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cafion increases in depth, until, at the mouth of the stream, it 
has walls more than 4,000 feet in height. This valley of the 
Little Colorado is also the site of many ruins, and the villages 
or towns found in such profusion were of much larger size than 
those on the San Francisco Plateau. Some of the pueblo-build- 
ing peoples still remain. The Zuni Indians still occupy their 
homes, and they prove to be a most interesting people. They 
have cultivated the soil from time immemorial, They build 
their houses of stone, and line them with plaster; and they have 
many interesting arts, being skilled potters and deft weavers. 
The seasons are about equally divided between labor, worship, 
and play. 

A hundred miles to the northwest of the Zuni pueblo are the 
seven pueblos of Tusayan: Oraibi, Shumopavi, Shupaulovi, 
Mashongnavi, Sichumovi, Walpi, and Hano. These towns are 
built on high cliffs. The people speak a language radically 
different from that of the Zuni, but, with the exception of that 
of the inhabitants of Hano, closely allied to that of the Utes, 
The people of Hano are Tewans, whose ancestors moved trom 
the Rio Grande to Tusayan during the great Pueblo revolt 
against Spanish authority in 1680-96. In these mountains, 
plateaux, mesas, and cafions, the Navajo Indians have their home. 
The Navajos are intruders in this country. They belong to the 
Athapascan stock of British America and speak an Athapascan 
language, like the Apaches of the Sierra Madre country. They 
are a stately, athletic, and bold people. While yet this country 
was a part of Mexico they acquired great herds of horses and 
flocks of sheep, and lived in opulence compared with many of 
the other tribes of North America. 


Perhaps the most interesting ruins of America are found in 
this region. The ancient pueblos found here are of superior 
structure, but they were all built by a people whom the Navajos 
displaced when they migrated from the far north. Wherever 
there is water, near by an ancient ruin may be found, and these 
ruins are gathered about centers, the centers being larger pueb- 
los and the scattered ruins representing single houses. The 
ancient people lived in villages, or pueblos, but during the grow- 
ing season they scattered about by the springs and streams to 
cultivate the soil by irrigation, and wherever there was a little 
farm or garden patch, there was built a summer house of stone. 
When times of war came, especially when they were invaded by 
the Navajos, these ancient people left their homes in the pueblos 
and by the streams, and constructed temporary homes in the 
cliffs and cafion walls. Such cliff ruins are abundant through- 
out the region. Ultimately the ancient pueblo peoples suc- 
cumbed to the prowess of the Navajos and were driven out. A 
part joined related tribes in the valley of the Rio Grande; others 
joined the Zuni and the people of Tusayan; and still others 
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pushed on beyond the Little Colorado to the San Francisco 
Plateau and far down into the valley of the Gila. 

Farther to the east, on the border of the region which we 
have described, beyond the drainage of the Little Colorado and 
San Juan and within the drainage of the Rio Grande, there lies 
an interesting plateau region, which forms a part of the Plateau 
Province and which is worthy of description. This is the great 
Tewan Plateau, which carries several groups of mountains. The 
plateau itself is intersected with many deep, narrow cajions, 
having walls of lava, volcanic dust, or tufa, and red sandstone. 
It is a beautiful region. The low mesas on every side are almost 
treeless and are everywhere deserts, but the great Tewan Plateau 
is. booned with abundant rains, and it is thus a region of forests 
and meadows, divided into blocks by deep and precipitous 
canyons and crowned with cones that rise to an altitude of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. For many centuries the Tewan Plateau, 
with its cafions below and its meadows and forests above, has 
been the home of tribes of Tewan Indians, who built pueblos, 
sometimes of red sandstones, in the cafions, but often of blocks 
of tufa, or volcanic dust. This light material can be worked 
with great ease, and with crude tools of the harder lavas they 
cut out blocks of the tufa and with them built pueblos two or 
three stories high. The blocks are usually about twenty inches 
in length, eight inches in width and six inches in thickness, 
though they vary somewhat in size. On the volcanic cones 
which dominate the country these people built shrines and wor- 
shiped their gods with offerings of meal and water and with 
prayer and symbols made of the plumage of the birds of the air. 


When the Navajo invasion was long past, civilized men, as 
Spanish invaders, entered this country from Mexico, and again 
the Tewan people left their homes on the mesas and by the 
cafions to find safety in the cavate dwellings of the cliffs; and now 
the archzologist in the study of this country discovers these 
two periods of construction and occupation of the cave dwellings 
of the Tewan Indians. 


To the east of this plateau region, with its mesas and buttes 
and its volcanic mountains, stand the southern Rocky Mountains, 
or Park Mountains, a system of north and south ranges. These 
ranges are huge billows in the crust of the earth, out of which 
mountains have been carved. The parks of Colorado are great 
valley basins enclosed by these ranges and over their surfaces 
moss agates are scattered. The mountains are covered with 
dense forests and are rugged and-wild. The higher peaks rise 
above the timber line and are naked gorges of rocks. In them 
the Platte and Arkansas rivers head and flow eastward to join 
the Missouri river. Here also heads the Rio Grande del Norte, 
which flows southward into the Gulf of Mexico, and still to the 
west head many streams which pour into the Colorado waters, 
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destined to the Gult of California. Throughout all this region 
drained by the Grand, White, and Yampa rivers, there are many 
beautiful parks. The great mountain slopes are still covered with 
primeval forests. Springs, brooks, rivers, and lakes abound, and 
the waters are filled with trout. Not many years ago the hills 
were covered. with game—elks on the mountains, deer on the 
plateaus, antelope in the valleys, and beavers building their 
cities on the streams. The plateaus are covered with low, 
dwarf oaks and many shrubs bearing berries, and in the chap- 
arral of this region cinnamon bears are still abundant. From 
time immemorial the region drained by the Grand, White and 
Yampa rivers has been the home of Ute tribes of the 
Shoshonean family of Indians. These Indians built their 
shelters of boughs and bark, and to some extent lived in tents 
made of the skins of animals. They never cultivated the’ soil, 
but gathered wild seeds and roots and were famous hunters and 
fishermen. As the region abounds in game, these tribes have 
always been well clad in skins and furs. The men wore blouses, 
loincloth, leggins and moccasins, and the women dressed in short 
kilts. It is curious to notice the effect which the contact of 
civilization has had upon these women’s dress, ‘Even twenty 
years ago they had lengthened their skirts, and dresses made of 
buckskin, fringed with furs and beaded with elk teeth were worn 
so long that they trailed on the ground. Neither men nor 
women wore any head dress except on festival occasions for 
decorations, then the women wore little basket bonnets deco- 
rated with feathers, and the men wore headdresses made of. the 
skins of ducks, geese, eagles, and other large birds. Sometimes 
they would prepare the skin of the head of the elk or deer, or, of 
a bear or mountain lion or wolf, fora headdress. For very cold 
weather both men and women were provided with togas for their 
protection. Sometimes the men would have a bearskin or elk- 
skin for a toga; more often they made their togas by piecing 
together the skins of wolves, mountain lions, wolverines, wild 
cats, beavers and otters. The women sometimes made theirs of 
fawnskins, but rabbitskin robes were far more common. ~ Thesé 
rabbitskins were tanned with the fur on and cut into strips, then 
cords were made of the fiber of wild flax or yucca plants and 
round these cords the strips of rabbitskin were rolled so that 
they made long ropes of rabbitskin coils with a central cord of 
vegetal fiber. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM POLYNESIA. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In arecent number of the Polynesian Fournal it was announced 
that you desired correspondence with those pursuing ethnolog- 
ical studies in New Zealand. Upon this, I have the pleasure 
to write a few lines on two subjects which may be of interest 
to you, as they are to me. 


I was recently at Gesborne, a small township on the east 
coast of the North Island of New Zealand, and while there 
saw in the house of a friend of mine a terra cotta group of 
figures, probably representing an Aztec sacrifice. I took some 
photographs of it, copies of which I enclose. It is about fifteen 
inches high. My friend bought it in England, from a man who 
brought it from somewhere in America in his portmanteau, and it 
was then in fragments. Little, however, seems to have been 
lost save the hands. I was at once interested in seeing the 
incision at the dack, below the shoulder-blade. I believe that 
I have carefully read Bancroft, but I can not recollect any in- 
stance of this form of sacrifice. There are several other points 
of interest in the group—the sacrificial robe and the two objects 
on the altar. I shall feel much obliged if you can give me 
some information on the subject or if you would hand the 
photographs to some one who would. 


The next matter on which I am particularly in search of in- 
formation is, three fingers. As you will probably be aware the 
majority of old Maori carvings represent the male and female 
figure with three fingeis or three toes on each hand or foot. 
The explanations hitherto given for this are quite insufficient, 
and I am collecting facts for a fresh investigation into the 
matter. I have already examples from a number of widely 
separated places, the Fly River, New Guinea, New Hebrides 
and other parts of Melanesia and Polynesia, but recently I have 
seen some of the textiles from Peru (some fragments in our 
colonial museums) and the human figure in these has invaria- 
bly three fingers. I believe the three-fingered hand occurs in 
some of the Indian deities, but this is probably another matter 
altogether. May I a:k if you can refer me to any one who is 
an authority on the Ancon work and similar art. Unfortunate- 
ly, Ruess & Steubel is not accessible here. I have no doubt I 
could get something bearing on the subject from that work. 

I should much like to know if the human figure was always 
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or usually represented with three fingers or toes on the Pacific 
coast If so, is it known why? A. HAMILTON. 
Dunedin, April 16, 1895. 


ABOUT THE BOGUS STATUETTE. 


Editor American Antiquarian : 


I herewith return the photograph which you sent to me. 
There is not the slightest evidence about the statue that it is 
of American origin. In fact, all the details are against it. It 
seems to me a very doubtful affair, although it may be some 
ideal of a European sculptor. None of our American tribes 
would have represented the body of the dead individual as 
shown in this sculpture. In fact, the sacrifices were made, so 
far as I know, by throwing the victim on the back and cutting 
the heart out from the chest. It looks more like a dead woman 
who has been thrown over the altar. Then the faces, both of 
the woman and of the man, are decidedly of the white race. 
I should not regard the specimens, judging from the photo- 
graph, as of any ethnological importance. 

F. W. PutnaM, Secretary A. A. A. S. 

Cambridge, Mass., July 1, 1895. 





Editor American Antiquarian : 


Yours of the 17th at hand, with photos (which I enclose). 
They are clearly not Aztec, and not native American, whatever 
else they may be. The hair of the victim is wavy, and the 
priest has a full chin beard and mustache, not to mention his 
wholly un-American features and costume. These exclude all 
possibility of genuine native American origin. Nor does it 
seem to me at all like Polynesian, resp. Maori, work. My 
conviction is that it is modern European in conception and ex- 
ecution. There is entirely too much sentiment in it to be of 
any other origin. ; D. G. BRINTON. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

I have to acknowlede your favor of the 24th, with two pho- 
tographs. I have no hesitancy in pronouncing the figures 
represented ordinary frauds of a kind now made in Mexico for 
the benefit of tourists. W. H. Hotes. 


2. 
U 





ANOTHER HUGE DEPOSIT OF STONE RELICS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


A remarkable store of prehistoric stone implements was dis- 
covered last fall in Cooperstown, McDonough County, Illinois. 
Several colossal mounds in that township, near the Illinois 
River, had been long been noticed. Three of them were near 
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together, and each was more than two hundred feet long, with 
a breadth of more than half as many, and a height of well 
nigh thirty teet. The last dimension was the most surprising, 
and yet it led to no excavation till the last halt of 1894. 

The main discoveries were not made till the explorers, often 
ready to quit work in despair, had dug down nearly or quite to 
the surface of the prairie around. The tools were very largely of 
a single type—shaped like a leaf or a flattened egg—each about 
five inches by three. The material was a black, flinty stone, 
chipped to an edge, each side, or all around. The number 
taken out of one mound was counted, and found to be 5,200. 
But the yield from the other piles was too multitudinous for 
counting. The total harvest amounted to all that could be 
loaded on two wagons, and there was a surplus of two barrels 
more. In no ancient earth-works known to me has the deposit 
been so vast. 

Among other relics which were brought to light was a mul- 
titude of bear’s teeth, every one bored through with a hole, so 
as to be strung on a cord for forming an ornamental and rattling 
girdle or necklace. Nothing, however, in the curiosities that 
came to light was viewed with so much surprise as two axes of 
copper—a find almost if not altogether unique in Illinois. The 
larger of these unique specimens measures as follows: width 
of cutting edge, 4% inches; of the tip, 234 inches; thickness, 
about % inch; weight, 2 lb, 1334 oz. This implement was not 
buried more than two feet beneath the surface of the ground. 
The other ax lay near the lowest point of the diggings. Its 
weight was half an ounce over one pound, with a cutting edge 
of three inches and a tip of two inches, wanting a quarter. This 
ax appeared to be wrapped in a cloth, which through oxidation 
had become copperized, like a similar tool in the Davenport 
museum. A pipe of a nondescript pattern is the last article I 
will mention in a windfall which ought to draw attention, both 
to the mines which have so overpaid the pains of searching, 
and to others which remain still unexplored. 

ProF. JAMES D. BUTLER. 





ra’ 
VU 


THE MOUND-BUILDER AND THE BUFFALO. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


I have been very much interested in a statement made by 
no less an authority than Professor N.S. Shaler, professor of 
geology in Harvard University; that “the Mound-builders 
apparently did not know the buffalo. We determine this point 
by the fact that we do not find the bison bones about the old 
kitchen fires and we fail to find any pictures of the beast in the 
abundant delineations ot the animals made by these ancient 
people.” Then he begins to construct a very interesting theory 
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to account for this ignorance of each other between the Mound- 
builder and the buffalo. Now, to begin with,isthistrue? Are 
bones of the buffalo ever found associated with the mounds? 
Are there any effigies or pipes or other objects of these people 
which resemble the buffalo? In the second place, if Professor 
Shaler is right, did the buffalo cross the continent after the 
Mound-builders ceased work? or was the appearance of the 
buffalo east of the Mississippi the cause or the occasion of 
their change of life? Perhaps you will enlighten me on this 
point. O. T. Mason. 
Washington, May Io, I89I. 





Editorial. 


RANGE OF THE BUFFALO. 


The evidence as to the range of the buffalo is about as fol- 
lows: There was a map, published in 1539, which represents 
the moose and the buffalo as prevalent in New England. Cham- 
plain’s map of 1613 represents buffalo hunting-grounds in 
Indiana and on the Ohio line. Winsor speaks of well-defined 
traces of buffalo paths from gap to gap of the Alleghany 
Mountains. He also speaks of the range extending from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the Athapascan. Parkman also 
speaks of the buffalo as in Ontario and as far east as Quebec. 

In a work published in Amsterdam in 1637, called “New 
English Canaan,” by Thomas Morton, one of the first settlers 
of New England, he says: “The Indians have also made de- 
scription of great heards of well growne beasts about the parts 
of this lake (Erocoise), now Lake Champlain, such as the 
Christian world hath not dim made acquainted with. Their 
backs are of the bigness of a cowe, their flesh being very good 
foode, their hide good leather, their fleeces very useful, being a 
kind of woole, as fine almost as the woole of the beaver, and 
the sawages do make garments thereof.’”’* 





'*See Marcy’s Ex. of Red River. 
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NOTES. 


Sun WorsHIPp.—The Indians of Arkansas had a custom of cutting a gash 
in the feet of their dead and placing in the wound the leaves of a plant called 
“Hound’s Tongue.” This plant has the peculiarity of following the course 
of the sun through the day. The custom signified that the feet of the ghost 
might be able to follow the sun, the great divinity, during its journey after 
death. 


ANIMAL WorsHIP.—The Sacs and Foxes had a peculiar custom. The 
males of the nation are separated into two great phratries, called Kiscoguahk 
and Oskosh. To each of these there was a head called the war chief. 
When they go to war one band is painted white with clay, the other band is 
painted black. Each nation ts divided into no less than fourteen clans, 
distinguished by the names of animals—Bear, Wolf, Dog, Elk, Eagle, 
Partridge. i 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Mississippi Basin. The struggle in America between Fngland and 
France, 1697-1763, with full cartographical illustrations from contempo- 
rary sources. By Justin Winsor. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1895. 

The progress of history, as portrayed by the map, is the real subject of 
this book. The volume which preceded it, entitled From Cartier to Fron- 
tenac, treated of the progress of discovery. The two books should be read 
together. Mr. Winsor, the author, has succeeded in doing the very work 
which some have been anxious to accomplish for a number of years, but 
could not do so because of the expense of reproducing the maps and pub- 
lishing them with the history. The writer has waited for fifteen years and 
more hoping that some one would do this. He repeatedly urged the His- 
torical Society of Northern Ohio, or at least Judge C. C. Baldwin, its presi- 
dent, to reproduce the maps which were in their hands. It is better, how- 
ever, that the librarian of Harvard College should undertake the task, for 
hts facilities are much greater than any western man could have. The 
publishers, Houghton & Mifflin, are well known and have every convenience 
at their hands and have done most excellent service in printing and illus- 
trating Mr. Winsor’s books. The only fauit we find is that by a strange in- 
congruity the author or the publishers have contrived to cut so many blocks 
into two pieces and to divide so many of the maps between two pages. 
This is altogether unnecessary and subjects the reader to a great deal of 
inconvenience. Folded maps certainly would have been more satisfactory, 
for they would then give the names as they were printed and might have 
embraced a larger portion of the original maps. The reproduction of the 
maps in this form may illustrate the points made by the author, but it fails 
to represent the ideas of the geographers. 

There was a geographical instinct, as Winsor says, as well as an historical 
sense. This becomes apparent as one studies the originals, but it is lost 
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to view in the reproduction. The maps were all published with a design. 
Those of the French differed from those of the English as much as their 
national ideas and plans differed. But those of the Spanish fell behind as 
rapidly as the nation itself did. Still both these books are charming to the 
student of history, and the more so because of the readiness on the part of 
the publishers to spare no expense in illustrating them. The article con- 
tained in this number on the study of the maps will illustrate their value 
and yet the charm cannot be expressed by words. We would say that a 
vast storehouse of information is contained in Mr. Winsor’s books, and 
readers of history can hardly do without them, for they illustrate the sub- 
ject as no ordinary books have or can. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte, Democratic Suisse. Article parn dans “E’vene- 
anent,” Du 5 Juin, 1890. Imprimé Paris ponn l’Anteum. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte, Assembles Democratiqgues en Suisse. Article 
paru dans le “Figaro” le 28 Mai, 1890. Paris. Imprimé ponn l’Anteum. 
1890. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte, les Variations Periodigues. Des Glaciers Fran- 
cais. Extrait de l’annuaire de Club Alpin Francis; 17c Volume—1890. 
Paris. Typographie Chamerot et Renouard, I9 Rue Des saints- -peres 


Ig, 1891. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte is a great traveler and is especially interested 
in glaciers. His pamphlet, which was published in 1891, treats of Periodical 
Variations of the Glaciers of France. The book on the excursion in corse 
is finely illustrated; some of the gorges which are described remind us of 
the cafions of America, but on a small scale. The prince is well known 
among scieatific men in many parts of the world and furnishes many inter- 
esting and elegant books on scientific subjects. 


Obscrvations on the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Productions, Ant- 
mals and other Matters Worthy of Notice. Made by Mr. John Bartram 
in his travels from Pennsylvania to Onondago, Oswego, and the Lake 
Ontario, in Canada, to which is annexed a curious account of the cataracts 
of Niagara, by Mr. Peter Kalm, a Swedish Fe nang who traveled there. 
London. Printed for J. Whiston and B. White, in Fleet street, 1751. A 
reprint by G. M. Humphrey, of Rochester, N. Y. 

This book carries us back to the times of Washington and his journey in 
the wilderness of Ohio and Pennsylvania when Indians were as common in 
New York as they are now in Alaska. It contains the map of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, with the location of several of the tribes of 
Iroquois as follows: Onondages and Onoydaes, the Tuscaroraes, Mohocks,a 
reprint of Lewis Evans’ map, 1694. The country is called Aquanushionig. 
Mr. Humphrey has done good service in reprinting this book. 


Some Vestigial Structures in Man. By W.E.Rotzell,M.D. Narbote, Pa. 
The vermi form bone is the chief vestigial structure dwelt upon. 


The Story of Primitive Man. By Edward Clodd. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 1895. 

The author of this book carries the age of man back to the Miocene con- 
temporaneous with the extinct animals, and seems to be a Darwinian of an 
extreme type. He reviews the remains found in the drift and in caverns, 
describes the Man of Spy and the Mentone cave, but seems to bring the 
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range of the paleolithic cave-dwellers beyond the neolithic mound-builders 
and Indians of America. The newer stone age is distinguished from the 
older mainly by having structures which are enduring. The relics are 
apparently as rude as those in the old age. 

A Chapter in the History of Cleveland. By C.M. Burton. Detroit: 1893. 

This is a description ot the finding of a mass of papers, including an 
Indian deed at a certain house in Canada, opposite Detroit. The papers 
go back to the time of the deeds when Detroit was the capital of Wayne 
County, ane Wayne County included all of the Northwest Territory. The 
deeds of Machinac, Kaskaskia, Vincennes, Sandusky and Cleveland were 
kept here. The claims of the Moravian and Chippewa Indians were bought 
by Mr. George Asken, amounting to five or six millions, Itis an interesting 
little episode in the early history which joins on to the aboriginal history. 
The Proto-Historic Ethnography of Western Asia. By Daniel Brinton 

M. D., read before the American Phil. Society April 19, 1894. 

This pamphlet is designed to show that no Paleolithic race has been 
found among the inhabitants of the Tigris. Also that the different races 
gathered there were of one steck, probably whites which differed from the 
Turanians. It controverts the opinion that the original civilization of India 
and China started from this center. 
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PAMPHLETS ON THE CODICES AND SACRED DRAMAS. 


A Study of Certain Figures in a Maya Codex. J. Walter Fewkes. 

The Walpi Flute Observance. A study of primitive dramatization. 

A Central American Ceremony, which Suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers. 

The Kinship of the Tusayan Indians. 

Are the Maya Hieroglyphs Phonetic? By Cyrus Thomas. 

Note of the Ancient Mexican Calendar System. By Zelia Nuttall. 

A Comparative Study of the Graven Glyphs of Copan and Quirigua. 
By Marshall H. Saville. 

The Maya Year. By Cyrus Thomas. 

The Maya Primer. By Dr. D. G. Brinton. 








